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THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


— 
PART THE SECOND. HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE. 
MRS. CATHERICK’S LETTER CONCLUDED. 

“T must begin this fresh page, Mr. Hartright, 

by expressing my surprise at the interest which 

ou appear to have felt in my late daughter—it 
1s quite unaccountable to me. If that interest 
makes you anxious for any particulars of her 
early life, I must refer you to Mrs. Clements, 
who knows more of the subject thanI do. Pray 
understand that I do not profess to have been 
at all over-fond of my late daughter. She was 
a worry and an incumbrance to me from first to 
last, with the additional disadvantage of being 
always weak in the head. 

“There is no need to trouble you with many 

rsonal particulars relating to those past times. 
ft will be enough to say that I observed the 
terms of the bargain on my side, and that I 
enjoyed my comfortable income, in return, paid 
quarterly. Now and then I got away, and 
changed the scene for a short time; always 
asking leave of my lord and master first, and 
generally getting it. He was not, as I have 
already told you, fool enough to drive me too 
hard; and he could reasonably rely on my hold- 
ing my tongue, for my own sake, if not for his. 
One of my longest trips away from home was 
the trip I took to Limmeridge, to nurse a half- 
sister there, who was dying. She was reported 
to have saved money; and I thought it as well 
(in case any accident happened to stop my 
allowance) to look after my own interests in 
that direction. As things turned out, however, 
my pains were all thrown away; and I got no- 
thing, because nothing was to be had. 

“f had taken Anne to the north with me; 
having my whims and fancies, occasionally, 
about my child, and getting, at such times, 
jealous of Mrs. Clements’s influence over her. 

never liked Mrs. Clements. She was a poor, 
empty-headed, spiritless woman—what you call 
a horn drudge—and I was, now and then, not 
averse to plaguing her by taking Anne away. 
Not knowing what else to do with my girl, 
while I was nursing in Cumberland, I put her to 
school at Limmeridge. The lady of the manor, 
Mrs. Fairlie (a remarkably plain-looking wo- 
man, who had entrapped ene of the handsomest 
men in England into marrying her), amused 


my girl. The consequence was, she learnt no- 
thing at school, and was petted and spoilt at 
Limmeridge House. Among other whims and 
fancies which-they taught her there, they put 
some nonsense into her head about always 
wearing white. Hating white and liking colours 
myself, I determined to take the nonsense out 
of her head as soon as we got home again. 

“Strange to say, my daughter resolutely re- 
sisted me. When she dad got a notion once 
fixed in her mind, she was, like other half-witted 
veople, as obstinate as a mule in keeping it. 

Ve quarrelled finely; and Mrs. Clements, not 
liking to see it, I suppose, offered to take Anne 
away to live in London with her. I should 
have said, Yes, if Mrs. Clements had not sided 
with my daughter about her dressing herself in 
white. But, being determined she should not 
dress herself in white, and disliking Mrs. Cle- 
ments more than ever for taking part against 
me, I said No, and meant No, and stuck to 
No. The consequence was, my daughter re- 
mained with me; and the consequence of that, 
in its turn, was the first serious quarrel that hap- 
pened about the Secret. 

“The circumstance took place long after the 
time I have just been writing of. I had beer 
settled for years in the new town; and was 
steadily living down my bad character, and 
slowly gaining ground among the respectable 
inhabitants. It helped me forward greatly to- 
wards thie cect, to have my daughter with 
me. Her harmlessness, and her fancy for dress- 
ing in white, excited a certain amount of sym- 
we: I left off opposing her favourite whim, 
on that account, because some of the sympathy 
was sure, in course of time, to fall to my share. 
Some of it did fall. I date my getting a choice 
of the two best sittings to fet in the church, 
from that time ; and I date the clergyman’s first 
bow from my getting the sittings. 

“ Well, being settled in this way, I received 
a letter one morning from that highly-born gen- 
tleman (now deceased), whom you and I know 
of, in answer to one of mine, warning him, ac- 
cording to agreement, of my wishing to leave 
the town, for a little change of air and scene. 
The ruffianly side of him must have been upper- 
most, I suppose, when he got my letter—for he 
wrote back, refusing me, in such abominably in- 
solent language, that I lost all command over 
myself; and abused him, in my daughter’s pre- 





me wonderfully, by taking a violent fancy to 


sence, as ‘a low impostor, whom I could ruin 
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for life, if I chose to open my lips and let out 
his secret.’ I said no more shen him than 
that; being brought to my senses, as soon as 
those words had escaped me, by the sight of my 
daughter’s face, looking eagerly and curiously 
at mine. I instantly ordered her out of the 
room, until I had composed myself again. 

“* My sensations were not pleasant, I can tell 
you, when I came to reflect on my own folly. 
Anne had been more than usually erazy and 
queer, that year; and when I thought of the 
chance there might be of her repeating my words 
in the town, and mentioning Ais name in con- 
nexion with them, if inquisitive people got hold 
of her, I was finely terrified at the possible con- 
sequences. My worst fears for myself, my worst 
dread of what he might do, led me no farther 
than this. I was quite unprepared for what 
really did happen, ody the next day. 

“On that next day, without any warning to 
me to expect him, he came to the house. 

“His first words, and the tone in which he 
spoke them, surly as it was, showed me plainly 
enough that he had repented already of his in- 
solent: answer to my application, and that he 
had come (in a mighty bad temper) to try and 
set matters right again, before it was too late. 
Seeing my daughter in the room with me (I had 
been afraid to let her out of my sight, after what 
had happened the day before), he ordered her 
away. ‘They neither of them liked each other ; 
and he vented the ill-temper on Aer, which he 
was afraid to show to me. 

“* Leave us,’ he said, looking at her over his 
shoulder. She looked back over fer shoulder, 
and waited, as if she didn’t care to go. ‘Do 
you hear?’ he roared out; ‘leave the room.’ 
‘Speak to me civilly,’ says she, getting red in 
the face. ‘Turn the idiot out,’ says he, looking 
my way. She had always had crazy notions of 
her own about her dignity; and that word, 
‘idiot,’ upset her ina moment. Before I could 
interfere, she stepped up to him, in a fine pas- 
sion. ‘ Beg my pardon, directly,’ says she, ‘ or 
T'll make it the worse for you. Tl let out 
your Secret! I can ruin you for life, if I choose 
to open my lips.’ My own words !—repeated 
exactly from what I had said the day before— 
repeated, in his presence, as if they had come 
from herself. He sat speechless, as white as the 
paper I am writing on, while I pushed her out 
of the room. When he recovered himself-—— 

“No! I am too respectable a woman to men- 
tion what he said when he recovered himself. 
My pen is the pen of a member of the rector’s 
congregation, and a subscriber to the ‘ Wednes- 
day Lectures on Justification by Faith’—how 
can you expect me to employ it in writing bad 
language? Suppose, for yourself, the raging, 
swearing frenzy of the lowest ruffian in Eng- 
land ; and let us get on together, as fast as may 
be, to the way in which it all ended. 

“Tt ended, as you probably guess, by this 
time, in his insisting on securing fis own safety 
by shutting her up. I tried to set things right. 
I told him that she had merely repeated, like a 
parrot, the words she had heard me say, and 








that she knew no particulars whatever, because 
I had mentioned none. I explained that she 
had affected, out of crazy spite against him, to 
know what she really did zo¢ know; that she only 
wanted to threaten him and aggravate him, for 
speaking to her as he had just spoken; and that 
my unlucky words gave her just the chance of 
doing mischief of which she was in search. I re- 
ferred him to other queer ways of hers, and to 
his own experience of the vagaries of half-witted 
people—it was all to no purpose—he would not 
believe me on my oath—he was absolutely certain 
I had betrayed the whole Secret. In short, he 
would hear of nothing but shutting her up. 

“Under these circumstances, | did my duty 
as a mother. ‘No pauper Asylum,’ I said; 
‘I won’t have her put in a pauper Asylum. A 
Private Establishment, if you please. I have 
my feelings, as a mother, and my character to 
preserve in the town ; and I will submit to no- 
thing but a Private Establishment, of the sort 
which my genteel neighbours would choose for 
afflicted relatives of theirown.’ Those were my 
words. It is gratifying to me to reflect that I 
did my duty. Though never over-fond of my 
late daughter, I had a proper pride about her. 
No pauper stain—thanks to my firmness and 
resolution—ever rested on my child. 

“ Having carried my point (which I did the 
more easily, in consequence of the facilities 
offered by private Asylums), I could not refuse 
to admit that there were certain advantages 
gained by shutting her up. In the first place, 
she was taken excellent care of—being treated 
(as I took care to mention in the town) on the 
footing of a Lady. Inthe second place, she 
was kept away from Welmingham, where she 
might have set people suspecting and inquiring, 
by repeating my own incautious words. 

«the oply drawback of putting her under 
restraint, was a very slight one. We merely 
turned her empty boast about knowing the 
Secret, into a fixed delusion. Having first 
spoken in sheer crazy spitefulness against the 
man who had offended her, she was cunnin 
enough to see that she had seriously frightene 
him, and sharp enough afterwards to discover that 
he was concerned in shutting her up. The conse- 
quence was she flamed out into a perfect frenzy 
of passion against him, going to the Asylum; 
and the first words she said to the nurses, after 
they had quieted her, were, that she was put in 
confinement for knowing his secret, and that she 
meant to open her lips and ruin him, when the 
right time came. 

“She may have said the same thing to you, 
when you thoughtlessly assisted her escape. She 
certainly said it (as i heard last summer) to 
the unfortunate woman who married our sweet- 
tempered, nameless gentleman, lately deceased. 
If either you, or that unlucky lady, had ques- 
tioned my daughter closely, and had insisted on 
her explaiming what she really meant, you would 
have found her lose all her self-importance sud- 
denly, and get vacant, and restless, and confused 
—you would have discovered that I am writing 
nothing here but the plain truth, She knew that 
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there was a Secret—she knew who was connected 
with it—she knew who would suffer by its being 
known—and, beyond that, whatever airs of im- 
portance she may have given herself, whatever 
crazy boasting she may have indulged in with 
strangers, she never to her dying day knew 
more. 

“Have I satisfied your curiosity? I have 
taken pains enough to satisfy it, at any rate. 
There is really nothing else [ have to tell you 
about myself, or my daughter. My worst 
responsibilities, so far as she was concerned, 
were all over when she was secured in the 
Asylum. I had a form of letter relating to the 
circumstances under which she was shut up, 
given me to write, in answer to one Miss Hal- 
combe, who was curious in the matter, and who 
must have heard plenty of lies about me from a 
certain tongue well accustomed to the telling of 
the same. And I did what I could afterwards 
to trace my runaway daughter, and prevent her 
from doing mischief, by making inquiries, 
myself, in the es 100d where she was 
falsely reported to have been seen. But these 
are trifles, of little or no interest to you after 
what you have heard already. 

“So far, I have written in the friendliest 
possible spirit. But I cannot close this letter 
without adding a word here of serious remon- 
strance and reproof, addressed to yourself. In 
the course of your personal interview with me, 
you audaciously referred to my late daughter’s 
parentage, on the father’s side, as if that > 
rentage was a matter of doubt. This was highly 
improper and very ungentlemanlike on your 
part! If we see each other again, remember, if 
you please, that I will allow no liberties to be 
taken with my a. and that the moral 
atmosphere of Welmingham (to use a favourite 
expression of my friend the rector’s) must not 
be tainted by loose conversation of any kind. 
If you allow yourself to doubt that my husband 
was Anne’s father, you personally insult me in 
the grossest manner. fr you have felt, and if 
you still continue to feel, an unhallowed curiosity 
on this subject, I recommend you, in your own 
interests, to check it at once and for ever. On 
this side of the grave, Mr. Hartright, whatever 
may happen on the other, ¢iaé curiosity will 
never be gratified. 

“Perhaps, after what I have just said, you 
will see the necessity of writing me an apology. 
Do so; and I will willingly receive it. I will, 
afterwards, if your wishes point to a second in- 
terview with me, go a step farther, and receive 
you. My circumstances only enable me to in- 
vite you to tea—not that they are at all altered 
for the worse by what has happened. I have 
always lived, as I think I told you, well within 
my income; and 1 have saved enough, in the 
last twenty years, to make me quite comfortable 
for the rest of my life. It is not my intention 
to leave Welmingham. There are one or two 
little advantages which I have still to gain in 
the town. The clergyman bows to me—as you 
saw. He is married; and his wife is not quite 
so civil. I propose to join the Dorcas Society ; 





and I mean to make the clergyman’s wife bow 
to me next. 

“If you favour me with your company, pray 
understand that the conversation must be en- 
tirely on general subjects. Any attempted re- 
ference to this letter wil be quite useless—I am 
determined not to acknowledge having written 
it. The evidence has been destroyed in the fire, 
I know; but 1 think it desirable to err on the side 
of caution, nevertheless. On this account, no 
names are mentioned here, nor is any signature 
attached to these lines: the handwriting is dis- 
guised throughout, and I mean to deliver the 
letter myself, under circumstances which will 
prevent all fear of its being traced to my house. 
You can have no possible cause to complain of 
these precautions; seeing that they do not 
affect the information I here communicate, in 
consideration of the special indulgence which 
you have deserved at my hands. My hour for tea 
is half-past five, and my buttered toast waits for 
nobody.” 

XI. 

My first impulse, after reading this extraor- 
dinary letter, was to destroy it. The hardened, 
shameless depravity of the whole composition, 
from beginning to end—the atrocious perversity 
of mind which persistently associated me with a 
calamity for which I was in no sense answer- 
able, and with a death which I had risked my 
own life in trying to avert—so disgusted me, 
that I was on the point of tearing the letter, 
when a consideration suggested itself, which 
warned me to wait a little before I destroyed it. 

This consideration was entirely unconnected 
with Sir Percival. The information communi- 
cated to me, so far as it concerned him, did little 
more than confirm the conclusions at which I 
had already arrived. He had committed his 
offence as I had supposed him to have com- 
mitted it; and the aan of all reference, on 
Mrs. Catherick’s part, to the duplicate register 
at Knowlesbury, strengthened my previous con- 
viction that the existence of the book, and the 
risk of detection which it implied, must have 
been necessarily unknown to Sir Percival. My 
interest in the question of the forgery was 
now at an end; and my only object in keep- 
ing the letter was to make it of some future 
service, in clearing up the last mystery that 
still remained to baffle me—the parentage of 
Anne Catherick, on the father’s side. ‘There 
were one or two sentences dropped in her mo- 
ther’s narrative, which it might be useful] to 
refer to again, when matters of more immediate 
importance allowed me leisure to search for the 
missing evidence. I did not despair of still find- 
ing that evidence; and I had lost none of my 
auxiety to discover it, for I had lost none of my 
interest in tracing the father of the poor crea- 
ture who now lay at rest in Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. 

Accordingly, [ sealed up the letter, and put 
it away carefully in my pocket-book, to be re 
ferred to again when the time came. 


The next day was my last in Hampshire. 
When I had appeared again before the magi- 
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strate at Knowlesbury, and when I had attended 
at the adjourned Inquest, I should be free to 
return to Senden by the afternoon or the even- 
ing train. 

My first errand in the morning was, as usual, 
to the post-office. The letter from Marian was 
there ; but I thought, when it was handed to 
me, that it felt unusually light. I anxiously 
opened the envelope. ‘There was nothing in- 
side but a small strip of paper, folded in 
two. The few blotted, hurriedly-written lines 
which were traced on it contained these 
words : 

“Come back as soon as you can, I have been 
obliged to move. Come to Gower’s Walk, Ful- 
ham (number five). I will be on the look-out 
for you. Don’t be alarmed about us; we are 
both safe and well. But come back.—Ma- 
rian.” 

The news which those lines contained—news 
which I instantly associated with some attempted 
treachery on the part of Count Fosco—fairly 
overwhelmed me. I stood breathless, with the 
paper crumpled up in my hand) What had hap- 
pened? What subtle wickedness had the Count 
— and executed in my absence? A night 

ad passed since Marian’s note was written 
—hours must elapse still, before I could get 
back to them—some new disaster might have 
happened already, of which I was ignorant. And 
here, miles and miles away from them, here | 
must remain—held, doubly held, at the disposal 
of the law! 

Thardly know to what forgetfulness of my obli- 
gations anxiety and alarm might not have tempted 
me, but for the quieting influence of my faith in 
Marian. Nothing composed me, when I began 
to recover myself a little, but the remembrance 
of her energy, fidelity, and admirable quickness 
of resolution. My absolute reliance on her was 
the one earthly consideration which helped me 
to restrain myself, and gave me courage to wait. 
The Inquest was the first of the impediments in 
the way of my freedom of action. I attended 
it at the appointed time; the legal formalities 
requiring my presence iv the room, but, as it 
turned out, not calling on me to repeat my evi- 
dence. This useless delay was a hard trial, 
although I did my best to quiet my impatience 
b following the course of the proceedings as 
daealy as I could. 

The London solicitor of the deceased (Mr. 
Merriman) was among the persons present. But 
he was quite unable to assist the objects of the 
inquiry. He could only say that he was inex- 
pressibly shocked and astonished, and that he 
could throw no light whatever on the mysterious 
circumstances of the case. At intervals during 
the adjourned investigation, he suggested ques- 
tions which the Coroner put, but which led to 
no results. After a patient inquiry, which lasted 
nearly three hours, and which exhausted every 
available source of information, the jury pro- 
nounced the customary verdict in cases of sudden 
death byaccident. ‘They added to the formal deci- 
sion a statement that there had been no evidence 
to show how the keys had been abstracted, how 








the fire had been caused, or what the purpose was 
for which the deceased had entered the vestry. 
This act closed the proceedings. The legal re- 
presentative of the dead man was left to provide 
for the necessities of the interment; and the 
witnesses were free to retire. 

Resolved not to lose a minute in getting to 
Knowlesbury, I paid my bill at the Rotel, and 
hired a fly to take me to the town. A gentleman 
who heard me give the order, and who saw that 
I was going alone, informed me that he lived in 
the neighbourhood of Knowlesbury, and asked 
if I would have any objection to his gettin 
home by sharing the fly with me. I assented 
his proposal as a matter of course. 

Our conversation during the drive was na- 
turally occupied by the one absorbing subject of 
local interest. My new acquaintance had some 
knowledge of the late Sir Percival’s solicitor; 
and he and Mr. Merriman had been discussin 
the state of the deceased gentleman’s affairs om | 
the succession to the property. Sir Percival’s 
embarrassments were so well known all over the 
county that his solicitor could only make a virtue 
of necessity and plainly acknowledge them. He 
had died without leaving a will, and he had no 
personal property to bequeath, even if he had 
made one; the whole fortune which he had de- 
rived from his wife having been swallowed up 
by his creditors. The heir to the estate (Sir 
Percival having left no issue) was a son of Sir 
Felix Glyde’s first cousin—an officer in com- 
mand of an East Indiaman. He would find his 
unexpected inheritance sadly encumbered ; but 
the property would recover with time, and, if 
the captain” was careful, he might find him- 
self a rich man yet, before he died. 

Absorbed as ene in the one idea of gettin 
to London, this information (which events eon | 
to be perfectly correct) had an interest of its 
own to attract my attention. 1 thought it jus- 
tified me in keeping secret my discovery of Sir 
Percival’s fraud. ‘The heir whose rights he had 
usurped was the heir who would now have the 
estate. The income from it, for the last three- 
and-twenty years, which should properly have 
been his, and which the dead man had squan- 
dered to the last farthing, was gone beyond 
recal. If I spoke, my speaking would confer 
advantage on no one. If I kept the secret, my 
silence concealed the character of the man who 
had cheated Laura into marrying him. For her 
sake, 1 wished to conceal it—for her sake, still, I 
tell this story under feigned names. 

I parted with my chance companion at 
Knowlesbury; and went at once to the town- 
hall. As 1 had anticipated, no one was present 
to prosecute the case against me—the necessary 
formalities were observed—and I was dis- 
charged. On leaving the court, a letter from 
Mr. Dawson was put into my hand. It informed 
me that he was absent on professional duty, and 
it reiterated the offer I had already received 
from him of any assistance which I might re- 
quire at his hands. I wrote back, warmly ac- 
knowledging my obligations for his kindness, 
and qlanins for not expressing my thanks 
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personally, in consequence of my immediate 
recal, on pressing business, to town. 

Half an hour later I was speeding back to 
London by the express train. 


THE COOLIE TRADE IN CHINA. 





TuouGH most people are cognisant of what is 
commonly Auned s the Coolie Trade, few are pro- 
bably aware what a very close imitation it 
is to the slave trade, that we make such vigor- 
ous efforts to suppress on the coasts of Africa. 
There is but this difference between the Chinese 
Coolie and the African negro: the former is 
inveigled into voluntary emigration by as- 
surances of brilliant prospects and a fortune 
easily to be obtained, while the latter is usually 
a prisoner of war taken in a brush between two 
hostile tribes, and shipped off against his will 
in exchange fora bead necklace, a red cotton 
handkerchief, or something of the sort. There 
is not, however, much difference in their diet or 
tzeatment when once on board, both being kept 
barred down between decks, and only allowed 
to come up in small detachments for a short 
time during the day, existing alike on rice and 
water. Among English vessels, however, en- 
gaged in this traflic of Celestials, the abuses are 
very considerably lessened, if not wholly done 
away with; every ship being inspected before 
sailing by the British consul of the place, when 
each “emigrant” passes before that functionary ; 
any who have been brought on board against 
their will of course make their complaint ; 
when their release is immediately ordered, with 
what other proceedings the law may justify. 
Where there is no consul, the evil cannot of 
course be remedied : as indeed is too often the 
case. 

The official inspection over, the ship is got 
under weigh for I avannah, or some such other 
place to which she may be bound, when, on her 
arrival there, the “ emigrants” are sent ashore 
to the planters, finding themselves, to all intents 
and purposes, slaves ; looking upon their native 
land as a thing of the past, never again to be 
visited by them. 

Cases are not unfrequent, among foreign 
vessels, of whole cargoes being kidnapped, being 
duced to go on board under various pretexts, 
when they immediately find themselves bundled 
below, and put into irons. While cruising along 
the coast, a short time ago, one of HM. ships 
ran into a place called Swatow to see that all 
was right with the English residents, when she 
found a fine full-rigged French ship, called the 
“Anais,” lying there collecting her quantum 
of Coolies in the following manner. 

The captain used to go ashore and sit about 
among the natives, entering into conversation 
with them in the most friendly way, with all the 
volubility of a Frenchman, giving three or four 
of them a dollar each in the fulness ef his heart, 
before reiurning to his ship, saying, with his 
“chin-chin,” that he had a large stock of Chi- 
nese clothing on board, for which he had no use, 
and that if they liked to come for them, they 





should have some. This they of course did, 
when, it is needless to say, not only was their 
newly acquired dollar taken from them, but also 
their liberty, and they were immediately con- 
fined below. This stratagem, with some others, 
proving successful, a full cargo was at length 
obtained, when the “Anais” got under weigh 
for her destination, and the unfortunate cap- 
tives, getting terrified as their fate stared them 
in the face, and rendered desperate as their 
position forced itself upon them more apparently, 
rose in a body, running the ship ashore, and mur- 
dering every European on board. ‘This is, how- 
ever, but one case out of many ; in fact, so much 
is a mutiny often anticipated, that sentries are 
posted about night and day, and arm-chests kept 
in the tops, so that, should arise take place, the 
seamen could ascend the rigging and fire down 
on the mutineers. The crew of a large English 
ship running into Singapore saved themselves in 
this manner but ashort time since. Such an oc- 
currence is, however, comparatively rare on board 
English ships, on account of their being so nar- 
rowly inspected before sailing, and all disaffected 
characters cleared out. In fact, while lying at 
Amoy, a large ship belonging to a well known 
London firm was detained many days at that 
place, the British consul going on board several 
times, parading the Chinamen before him, and 
asking each individually whether he were a vo- 
lunteer or a pressed man. Were this carried 
out by the representatives of foreign powers 
also, much of the misery now connected with 
the Coolie trade would be done away with, 
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* How well you’re looking.” 

“ Yes, I’ve just come back from the country.” 

This little passage of dialogue is not of sur- 
passing novelty. It is not calculated to startle 
the reader by its audacious originality, nor to 
impress him by its profundity of meaning; and 
yet, intensely and banefully common-place as the 
words are, they have, in connexion with the sub- 
ject in hand, an important significance. 

When Mr. White and Mr. Brown meet in 
Victoria-street, and inaugurate a long dialogue 
with the remarks quoted above, they are un- 
consciously disposing, in some half dozen words 
apiece, of a subject about which meetings 
have been called, long speeches made, and 
prolix discussions entered upon. ‘They are 
settling a question upon which right re- 
verend prelates, cabinet ministers, gentlemen 
of great legal experience, gentlemen of great 
parliamentary experience, gentlemen of no ex- 
perience, gentlemen who are great politicians, 
gentlemen who are authorities on all sorts 
of subjects, and gentlemen who are not au- 
thorities upon any, have said their say, have con- 
fused themselves and one another, have mys- 
tified the public, and made the truth—perhaps 


not quite for the first time after so much ex- 
vlanation and illustration—a very hard thing 
indeed to come at. 

When Mr. White remarked to Mr. Brown 
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that he was looking well, and when Mr. Brown 
accounted for this phenomenon by attributing 
it to his recent stay in the country, those two 
gentlemen settled, in two sentences, the vexed 
question whether Westminster School ought to 
remain where it is at present, or ought to be re- 
moved to a distance from town. 

That so much as five minutes’ discussion 
should have been bestowed upon this matter is 
almost incredible. With all the prestige of an 
established name, that most powerful of all 
arguments in England, the school at West- 
minster is languishing, and the number of the 
scholars is continually decreasing. Indeed, how 
should this be otherwise? What parent, with 
the choice of Eton, Rughy, Winchester, or 
Harrow before him, woul send his boy to 
Westminster? Five minutes spent in the play- 
ing-fields at Eton, and another five minutes 
passed in the court-yard at Westminster, where 
the boys play at rackets, would settle the ques- 
tion (if it ever arose) in the mind of any un- 
biased man with an ounce of sense in his com- 
position. Take up a position in the Eton 
playing-fields on a hot summer evening, when 
the shadows of the tall elms have just begun 
to lengthen, stretching themselves out from 
their concealment among the leaves, where 
they have curled themselves up all day. It 
is always delightful to see any creature— 
using the word in its largest sense—in a posi- 
tion in which its peculiar characteristics and 
nature have full scope for development. It 
is delightful to see a skylark lifting itself 
higher and higher from the earth, and recording 
each inch of upward progress with new revelry 
of song. It is delightful to see a herd of young 
heifers scampering about a meadow. It is de- 
lightful to see a butterfly in a flower-garden, a 
horse turned loose in a field, a red-deer on a 
Scotch mountain—if you can get near enough— 
or a curlew wheeling overhead. But, better 
than all these good things is the sight of 
human creatures in the full enjoyment of life, 
and youth, and health, and with every means 
afforded them for developing that bodily strength 
and activity which, if we fail to consider, we 
cultivate the mind to little purpose. You will see, 
as you linger in these Eton playing-fields, or as 
you walk beside the Thames, what conveniences 
the place affords, not only for cricket and all the 
other games which the boys are engaged in, but 
also for rowing and swimming. You will see 
that those youngsters who are not in the cricket 
match are hurrying off to their boats or to the 
bathing-place for a swim. You will see them 
return, tired, but healthily tired, and with such 
an appetite for sleep at bedtime as a London 
boy can scarcely hope to know. 

Go from this place to Westminster. If it is 
delightful to see the different creatures with 
which the earth is peopled, each in the full en- 
joyment of its faculties, and able to use them as 
nature intended, it is equally distressing to find 
these creatures in captivity, or in such a situa- 
tion that they are crippled and confined, and de- 
prived by the nature of their position, of the free- 








dom of action in which they delight. The lark is a 
wretched object to contemplate when confined 
in a six-inch cage in a bird-fancier’s window ; 
and a curlew in one of the aviaries at the 
Zoological Gardens is not like the bird which 
cries so wildly as it poises over a mountain 
glen in Scotland. Are the country boy and 
the London youngster more alike? Surely not. 
The transparent water which glides along so 
gaily by the Eton fields, and which is so clear 
that you can see the dace at the bottom, is 
searcely less like the Thames at Westminster 
than the Eton boy is to the Westminster boy. 
London is for the man, not for the boy. Let 
his course flow up to it in time as the river’s 
does. Let him reach it when he is wanted 
there, when he must be there, and not an hour 
before. 

We have just been in the playing-field at 
Eton; let us now glance for a moment into the 
Westminster racket-court. In the first place, 
it is thoroughly inconvenient and defective as a 
racket-court. It is not made for the purpose, 
the extent of wall is insufficient, there are 
breaks and interruptions in its surface that are 
fatal to the game, and there are certain recesses 
under the steps which lead up to the doors of 
the houses bordering the court into which 
the ball is for ever getting, and into which it 
never enters without interrupting the game. 
When your Eye-witness entered the racket- 
court, a couple of languid young gentleman in 
white neckcloths and gowns, and with highly- 
dressed hair, were playing a game which it 
made him wretched to look onat. These listless 
racketers rarely, if ever, hit the ball twice before 
it dropped. In very successful moments, one 
of the players would strike the ball, and the 
other would manage on its rebound to hit it 
again, but this was very unusual. The ordinary 
course of the game was less briliiant, and the 
racketer would generally hit the ball once in 
a listless manner, taking no note of where it 
was going; the other would miss it, and would 
feebly utter a call to some small youth who was 
loitering about to “send it up.” It would then 
be sent up, and the same process would again 
be gone through. It was not that the boys 
were not able to play, but that they were taking 
no pains, were not interested in their game, 
and were half inclined to leave off and join 
the ranks of their friends who were spending 
their play-hour in lounging about doing nothing. 
There were some little boys in white neckclotlis, 
sitting about on stone steps, plunged in such 
depths of depression, that even the arrival of 
the postman with letters for them directed “ es- 
quire,” failed to rouse them. As your Eye- 
witness observed this scene; as he noted the 
arrival of the milk-woman with the afternoon’s 
milk, and thought of the difference between 
that milk and the country milk, between the 
air he was breathing and the country air, and 
between the bricks and stone which met his 
eye in all directions and the green and waving 
trees that border the Eton fields, he felt a de- 
pression akin to that of the white-neckclothed 
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boys who were sitting on the door-steps, and 
determined that he would make such use of his 
pen as in him lay, to help to dig away the founda- 
tions of Westminster School. 

Nor of that place of education only. There 
are in the City of London, other and almost 
more startling examples than that furnished by 
Westminster, of schools outrageously misplaced 
and inconveniently surrounded. St. Paul’s 
School, the Charter-house, Christ’s Hospital, 
and Merchant Taylors’ were all visited in suc- 
cession by the Eye-witness with but one con- 
clusion. 

It so happened that in every case the moment 
chanced upon by the E.-W. was that when the 
boys were at play. We have already seen the 
Westminster boys at rackets, let us now observe 
the St. Paul’s boys at fives. The Westminster 
boys were disporting themselves in a ground 
inconvenient enough for their purpose, the 
court in which they played was surrounded by 
houses, the atmosphere was flat, and stale, and 
unprofitable, but still they were in the open air, 
pa the sky was above their heads. The boys 
of St. Paul’s School enjoy no such luxuries. Tf 
the reader will go to St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
stand beneath a certain Grecian portico which 
projects over the foot pavement on the eastern 
side of the enclosure, he will find that the co- 
lumns and pediment of this portico overshadow 
(und very effectually) a sort of black den enclosed 
with thick iron bars. Peering into this agree- 
able place for some time—long enough, in short, 
for his eyes to become so accustomed to the in- 
tense darkness that objects become at last dimly 
discernible—he will find that he is looking into 
a sort of crypt: that is to say, he will call it so 
unless it first occurs to him to liken it to a coal- 
cellar, a dungeon of the type patronised by the 
Kings of Naples, or a cage for such wild beasts 
—if there are any—as flourish where the air 
does not circulate nor the daylight intrude. As 
the visitor to this den continues to gaze into the 
darkness he will become gradually conscious of 
certain objects moving about, and will finally 
understand that certain scuffling sounds which 
have reached his ears are produced by a handful 
of spectral boys who are at play, in this their 
only playground! There is a vast difference 
between these lads and the young gentlemen of 
Westminster. The St. Paul’s boys are without 
white neckcloths, their hair is less symme- 
trically parted, they are (being unaccustomed 
to light) much paler than the Westminsters 
(who are not too ruddy), and their play, as is 
the case with most things done under immense 
difficulties, is conducted with great painstaking 
and conscientiousness. A game at fives in a 
very dark crypt, closely packed with the co- 
lumns which sustain the superincumbent 
building, is a difficult performance, and the 
players play with close attention, with grave 
and anxious countenances, and in a silence pro- 
duced probably by a firm and well-grounded 
conviction that it is useless to speak, because 
ir that great din and uproar of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard their voices would not be heard. 








That frowning dark building under which 
these silent and attentive boys are playing at 
fives, looks about as inappropriate for a school 
—for an establishment where boys are to be 
brought up, and where their bodies as well as their 
minds are to be developed into a full growth—as 
any place can. And yet there is a worse instance 
of an educational institution in the City of Lon- 
don than even this. In a certain intricate and 
narrow thoroughfare which is hemmed in in a 
perfect labyrinth of other intricate and narrow 
thoroughfares, and which goes by the name of 
Suffolk-lane, there stands the “ Schola Merca- 
torum Scissorum,” or, as it is called in plain 
English, the Merchant Taylors’ School. Except 
that it is a the vehicles which once 
get into Suffolk-lane invariably become locked 
and intertwined with each other, in such wise that. 
there is no movement among them till all the 
bales have been craned out of the foremost van 
which has occasioned the stoppage—except for 
the superior tranquillity, the school of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ is even in a more unsuitable 
situation than that of Paul’s. To shoot back- 
wards and forwards the bolts of their dungeon 
door, to plunge out wildly into Suffolk-lane, and 
to dash across it into a neighbouring court and 
back again—these pastimes seem to be to the 
boys at Merchant Taylors’ what the subterranean 
fives and the languid rackets are to those of 
Paul’s and Westminster. There are no beefy 
boys at these schools, no boys who seem 
charged and running over with vitality, so that 
it does one good to look at them. The boys of 
these London schools are thin and long: white, 
mealy, and flaccid. They are like plants that 
have been grown in shade. 

Even at Charter-house the boys present 
a poor appearance. It is true that at this 
last-named establishment there is plenty of 
space for the Carthusians to play in, but how is 
that space surrounded? How far off is the 
country now, from Charter-house-square? How 
near, on the other hand, to that old enclosure 
are the factory chimneys? When the Eye- 
witness visited this interesting old place a 
cricket-match was going on in the playground 
of the school. It was in the time—which 
allows a pretty large margin—of the late heavy 
rains, and the match between old and modern 
Carthusians was being played out between the 
showers. It was rather a miserable festival. 
The ground was in so swampy a condition that 
a quantity of sawdust had to be sprinkled where 
the players stood, to prevent their sinking 
through altogether; and it was impossible 
to stop the ball, because the turf was so slip- 
pery that when a player made a pounce 
upon the rolling object he missed his footing 
and slid down. Of course it is not urged that 
the fact of a Carthusian cricket-match being 
played upon a wet day is a reason why the 
Charter-house School ought to be removed into 
the country. ‘This circumstance is merely men- 
tioned parenthetically. What really struck the 
writer as he walked upon the terrace that over- 
looks the playground and made his observa- 
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tions upon the scene before him, was the thick- 
ness and deadness of the air which those boys 
were inhaling when they rushed out from their 
lessons to their playground, and which passed 
through their lungs during the long and impor- 
tant hours of a schoolboy’s night. The removal 
of a school like this, and Westminster, is ten 
thousand times more important than the making 
of any change in Merchant Taylors’ or St. 
Paul’s; because, whilst these last are merely 
for day scholars, the others are for boarders 
too. 

There is a want, very urgently and widely 
felt, of a high class public school within the 
reach of persons of small or moderate means. 
Can parents with small incomes send their boys 
to Eton or Rugby? The thing is obviously im- 
possible. Now were a school with such a 
reputation as Merchant Taylors’ removed to 
some desirable place in the country, and were 
establishments in connexion with it set up, 
where the boys might board, it is not too much 
to predict that a highly useful and satisfactory 
result would be a certainty. The parents of the 
boys who now attend these schools as day- 
scholars, would certainly send them to the 
country establishment—always supposing it to 
be conducted with strict economy—and the boys 
would not be obliged to secure, as they do now, 
the advantages of a Merchant Taylor’s educa- 
tion, at the expense of having to put up with a 
Journeyman Taylor’s physique. 

It is an extraordinary thing that people who 
are ordinarily supposed to be so matter-of-fact as 
we are, should in some things give way, and that 
toa most injurious extent, to our sentimental feel- 
ings. We find honourable members getting up 
at the meetings which are occasionally held to 
determine on the fate of Westminster, and dri- 
velling by the half-hour about their associations 
with the old school, about the wonderful men 
who were brought up within its walls, and 
the sacred memories that attach to its stones. 
Now this is all very well; but it is the 
especial function of Progress to ride over 
many such things. We must remember 
that the world is not yet at an end, and 
that it is our business to establish new inst- 
tutions, which, in their turn, will have anti- 
quarian claims on the men of future and distant 
ages. To be content to dwell on the glories of 
the past, and establish no new glories for after 
generations to look back on, is to be like some 
old proprietor of an estate who should fence 
about and prop up his old and decayed timber 
because of the memories that hung about it, and 
should neglect the while to plant new trees for 
the benefit of his heirs. Besides, are we con- 
sistent? Do we let these claims of antiquity 
influence us in other matters? Is there no pic- 
turesque charm about the thought of the old 
messenger, who was to travel “haste, post- 
haste” a hundred miles, with a letter tied up with 
silk and labelled, “These, for Master Thomas 
Brown of London?” Does the telegraph mes- 
sage spin along the wires less rapidly for such 
memories? Or, to take more recent recollec- 





tions, is there no charm about what we re- 
member of the old stage-coaches? What great 
men have been contented to travel by them ? 
Has not Johnson sat in a stage-coach, has 
not Sheridan, and have not hundreds of others 
of magnificent memory? Is the vehicle that 
satisfied these men to be contemptuousl 
put aside? Indeed it is. The Age coach 
still runs to Brighton in the summer months, 
but it is. as a curiosity, not as a means of 
conveyance, and the passengers who use it, 
do so that they may enjoy a drive, not be- 
cause they are wanting to get from London to 
Brighton. , 

Why, then, is this wonderful amount of sen- 
timent to be indulged in only in scholastic 
matters ? Why are these memories that do not 
keep us at the mercy of messengers and mail- 
coaches, to hang about the limbs of the young 
generation, like shackles, and bind and fetter 
them at every turn? There are such shackles 
provided for our Blue-coat boys. Their little 
yellow legs are literally fettered by the heavy 
close skirt that descends around them, and 
the unhappy children in their play-hour are 
conga, either to turn their skirts up and 
gird them ina great hot wadge about their loins 
to their immense inconvenience : or to abandon 
the play project altogether, and hang about. the 
ground doing nothing, or stare like caged animals 
through the bars that separate Christ’s Hospital 
from Newgate-street. 

Here is a school that should go intothe country 
along with Westminster and the Charter House. 
But think of the associations thet attach to the 
old Christ’s Hospital and the memory of Edward 
the Sixth. Are these to have no weight? Not 
an ounce, against a similar measure of muscle 
on the Blue-coat arm. Take the boy awa 
where he can play with energy and breathe fres 
air. Put him ina dress in which he can move 
with activity and pleasure, and if it is still to be 
a Blue-coat School—and why not ?—and if 
yellow stockings are to be de rigueur, clap him 
into a blue knicker-bocker, and see how well his 
yellow legs will look then. Let these improve- 
ments be made, and we will talk about the 
ancient memories afterwards. Get the West- 
minster School, the Charter House, and Christ’s 
Hospital, away to some fair country place, and 
it will surely be found that, in spite of the 
absence of factories, of river-steamers, of grind- 
ing traffic of eternal vans and omnibuses, in 
spite of the absence of every unwholesome and 
injurious element, moral and physical, that can 
be assembled to clip and stunt the development 
of the boy into the man, there will be some 
compensating force in the pure air. Nay, 
even the ancient memories so often spoken of, 
may adhere all the better to the names of 
the schools, and the associations which we 
think in such mighty danger may not be alto- 
gether blown away by the fresh breezes of the 
country. 

“Itisa singular stroke of eloquence,” says 
the author of Tristram Shandy—“it is a singular 
stroke of eloquence (at least it was so when 
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eloquence flourished at Athens and Rome, and 
would be so now did orators wear mantles) not 
to mention the name of a thing, when you had 
the thing about you, in petto, ready to produce, 
pop, in the place you want it. A scar, an axe, 
a sword, a pinked doublet, a rusty helmet, a 
pound and a half of pot-ashes in an urn, ora 
three-halfpenny pickle-pot; but, above all, a 
tender infant rovally accoutred. . . . . When,” 
continues Mr. Sterne, “a state-orator has hit 
the precise age to a minute, hid his Bambino in 
his mantle so cunningly that no mortal could 
smell it, and spudennd it so critically that no 
soul could say it came in by head and shoulders 
—oh, sirs, it has done wonders, it has opened 
the sluices, and turned the brains, and shaken 
the principles and unhinged the politics of half 
a nation.” 

It would be a curious and interesting experi- 
ment, to try the applicability of this wisdom of 
Laurence Sterne’s to the question of the pro- 
priety of leaving Westminster School in its pre- 
sent position, or of removing it to some healthy 
place at a distance from London. It would be 
an admirable plan, and one calculated to bring 
the present discussion on this subject to a speedy 
termination, if some gentleman who has a voice 
in the consultations could manage to smuggle 
into the apartment in which those conferences 
are held, a couple of youngsters, of some ten 
or twelve years old: one of whom should have 
been educated in London, and the other in some 
country village. Were it possible for one orator, 
in default of a mantle, to conceal two such lads 
under some tablecloth, or behind some con- 
venient curtain, and, at the moment when the 
discussion was at its hottest, to draw aside 
his curtain and reveal the two specimens of 
town and country breeding, he would surely 
carry everything ‘Before him at a single coup. 
If no orator can be found who will make use of 
the method of reasoning suggested by Mr. 
Sterne, ay Eye-witness would strongly re- 
commend a deputation of the boys themselves, 
to attend the next meeting of the commission, 
and plead their own cause with their own pale 
faces. Both courses failing, and Westminster 
School remaining where it is, Common Sense 
outside will soon render its removal quite un- 
necessary, by leaving no scholars there, to be 
removed, 





SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN. 


Bryonp me and above me, far away 
From colder poets lies a land Elysian— 

The haunted land where Shakespeare’s ladies stray 
Through shadowy groves and golden glades of 

vision ; 

And there I wander oft, as poets may, 
Cooling the fever of a hot ambition, 

"Mong ghostly shades or palaces divine, 

And pray at Shakespeare’s Soul as at a shrine! 


Fair are those ladies all, some pure as foam, 

And sadder some than earthly ladies are ; 
From Juliet, calm and beautiful as home, 

Whose love was whiter than the morning star, 








To Egypt, when the rebel lord of Rome 

Lolled at her knee and watch'd the world from far— 
Selling his manhood for a woman’s kiss, 
But fretting in the heyday of his bliss. 


There Portia argues love against the Jew, 
With quips and quiddities of azure eyes; 
Fidele mourns for Posthumus untrue, 
And wanders homeless under angry skies; 
There white Ophelia moans her ditties new, 
Sad as the swan’s weird music when it dies; 
There roaming hand in hand, as free as wind, 
Walk little Celia and tall Rosalind. 


And Slender Julia walks in man’s attire, 

Praising her own sweet face which Proteus wrongs; 
Miranda, isled from kisses, strikes the lyre 

Of her own wishes into fairy songs ; 
And stainless Hero, flashing into fire, 

Chides with her death the lie her love prolongs; 
With buxom Beatrice, whose heart denies 
The jest she still endorses with her eyes ! 


Shipwreck’d Marina wanders through the night, 
Blushing at sound, and trembling for the morn ; 
And blue-eyed Constance rises up her height 
To fortify her hope with words of scorn ; 
The lass of Florizel in tearful plight, 
Still seeks her hope in labyrinths forlorn ; 
And high upon a pinnacle, | see 
Cordelia weeping at the wild King’s knee! 


And in the darkest corner of the land 
Walks one with blacker brows and looks of pain, 
Heart-haunted by the shade of past command— 
The pale-faced Queen, who sinned beside the Thane; 
And still she moans, and eyes a bloody hand 
That once was lily-white without a stain; 
Robbed of the strength which help’d the Thane to 
climb, 
When growing with the grandeur of crime. 


But in the centre of a little hall, 

Roof'd by a patch of sky with stars and moon, 
Titania sighs a love-sick madrigal, 

Throned in the red heart of a rose of June; 
And round about, the fairies rise and fall 

Like daisies’ shadows to an elfin tune; 
Behind them, plaining through a citron grove, 
Moves gentle Hermia, chasing hope and love. 


I dream in this delicious land, where Song 
Epitomised all beauty and all love, 
Familiar as my mother’s face, the throng 
Of ladies through its shady vistas move ; 
Time listens to the sorrow they prolong, 
And Fancy weeps beside them, and above 
Broods Music, wearing on her golden wings 
The darkness of sublime imaginings. 


O let me, dreaming on in this sweet place, 
Draw near to Shakespeare’s Soul with reverent eyes, 
Let me dream on, forgetting time and space, 
Pavilion’d in a golden Paradise, 
Where smiles are conjured on the stately face, 
And true-love kisses mix with tears and sighs; 
Where each immortal lady still prolongs 
The life our Shakespeare calentured in songs. 


And in the spirit’s twilight, when I feel 
Hard-visaged Labour recommending leisure, 

Let me thus climb to fairy heights and steal 
Soft commune with the shapes all poets 
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Wrapt in luscious life from head to heel, 
Swimming from trance to trance of speechless 
pleasure, 
And now and then, not erring, dream of bliss 
Whose brimful soul runs over in a kiss! 


MODERN MAGIC. 


Not the magic of Herr Wiljalba Frikell or 
the Wizard of the North; nothing to do with 
Invisible Ladies or Robert-Houdin’s mighty 
mysteries; but magic of the true black and 
white sort—witchcraft, demonology, possession, 
and the like, revived in the modest phrase of 
Spiritualism. This is the great drawing-room 
excitement of the day; the phase of spiritual 
development, which has already turned more 
than one unstable head, and which threatens to 
turn a few more before it dies quietly out in its 
present form, and leaves only the due residuum 
of scientific truth. : 

Spiritualism is nothing new: it is as old as 
the entien caves and temples and initiatory 
- trials; as old as the time when a certain Hebrew 
contended with Jannes and Jambres before 
Pharaoh that he should let the children of Israel 
go; as old as Saul and the Witch of Endor (the 
Jews, indeed, were always fond of dabbling in 
the art, and in Leviticus are expressly forbidden 
that indulgence) ; as old as the Delphic Oracles, 
aud the Eleusinian Mysteries ; as old as the exact 
sciences, asold as nervous diseases, as superstition 
and ignorance, and the habit of jumping to con- 
clusions before the foundations are laid, which we 
find everywhere, in proportion to the want of 
scientific knowledge existing in a community. 
What is called spiritualism is not all false in its 
results, however false in its theory ; but what 
there is of true in it has been so overlaid with 
trick and deception that it is a hard task to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, or to draw up a dis- 
tinct account to which one would sign one’s 
name. No one denies that there is an abnormal 
condition of the brain and nervous system 
which enables people to say and do things 
quite foreign to their orl | power. We see 
it constantly in persons afflicted with hysteria, 
epilepsy, catalepsy, and other congenital diseases; 
and it does not seem impossible that the 
state may be artificially induced, and that the 
brain may be acted on other than through the 
seuses. So far, then, certain of the phenomena 
of spiritualism may be true; but no farther, as 
evidencing some of the subtle harmonies between 
man and universal nature, not yet catalogued 
and labelled. 

It is almost as presumptuous to say what is 
absolutely impossible (relatively, we have few 
stumbling places) as it 1s rash to believe without 
exainination. I should not like to say that this 
Brompton house in which I write coudd not be 
moved by a Superior Power, and transported 
bodily to Bethnal-green; but I should be very 
positive in asserting that it would not be so 
dealt with. And certainly if a medium, charged 
with my conversion, took me in the night 





another library, furnished in exactly the same 
manner, then bade me believe that he and his 
spirits had transported my house, and that this 
was my own library, and none other, I think [ 
should believe, instead, that he had brought me 
about and about back to my own natural house, 
or that he had furnished another room according 
tothe pattern of mine—I think | should believe 
in any trick possible to human ingenuity rather 
than in the assertion of even the most respect- 
able medium that my house at Brompton had 
been borne by spirits through the air and placed 
in Bethnal-green. 1 know that the usual spirit 
manifestations are less impossible than this ; that 
table tapping and tipping; spirit hands made 
visible to the eye al soliie to the touch; 
spirit communications (for the most part sad 
rubbish) lying on tombstones, or pinned to cur- 
tains; that mediums writing on drawing-room 
ceilings in the dark; that spirits, tying knots 
under the table, and turning down the leaves of 
the Bible, also under the table; that guitars 
played by invisible hands, and accordions held 
straight out, as never accordions were held 
before; I know that all these things are less 
absolutely impossible, because more susceptible 
of trick, than taking a brick house off its foun- 
dations, and carrying it, like Solomon’s carpet, 
between tlhe clouds and the water. But I have 
seen nothing yet which cannot be referred to the 
abnormal, not supernatural, power of high ner- 
vous excitement, and to clever conjuring. Of 
the last I have seen infinitely more than of the 
first, it being easier to Jearn a trick than to 
elaborate brain power. 

We must remember, too, as I said before, that 
nothing of all this is new; the same facts and 
circumstances having been produced in an end- 
less round for ages and ages past, without ever 
geiting any nearer to usefulness or universality. 
Take the first and cleverest spiritualists of the 
middle ages, Dr. John Dee and his assistant, 
Edward Kelly ; why, not Mr. Home, the present 
high-priest of the mysteries, himself surpasses 
them in what they said they saw and heard, or 
in the engaging familiarity of their spirits! 
They had a practical object, too, in their medium- 
ship, of which we can see the use and direction; 
but spiritual communications in general have no 
more rationality, sequence, or practical good 
in them, than the muttered utterance of a 
dreamer. Edward Kelly and Dr. John Dee 
were wiser in their generation, and took care 
to assume a distinct and positive purpose 
in their mediumship. Kelly was very “de- 
veloped.” He used to look into the erystal, which 
the doctor said had been brought to him by 
spirits, and see more than even any of the Baron 
Dupotet’s extatiques have ventured to declare. 
As for spirits in the body—spirits visible, au- 
dible, palpable—they came as thick as morning 
callers; and not a bit more terrifying. But the 
odd thing about them was, they were all spirits 
of the period ; spirits speaking the language then 
in use, knowing no more than the world knew 
then, and not advancing a hair’s breadth ayes 
what was considered orthodox and final by 
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living men, There is the same peculiarity in 
the modern spirit. One day a pretty little 
maiden of from four to seven appeared to the 
two astrologers. Her hair was rolled up in 
front, but hung down long behind ; her gown was 
of “changeable sey,” red and green, and her 
name was Madimi. Madimi said she was one 
of six sisters; but would not give much in- 
formation about herself. “She would be 
beaten,” said the little spirit maiden frankly ; 
not a very pleasant contingency for youthful 
spirits in the better world! hen she dis- 
appeared from the table “ beside the silk cloth 
where the show-stone stood,” there came a man 
dressed in red, like one of the cruel men in the 
Babes of the Wood. He had red close hose, 
red buttoned-up cap, red jacket, red shoes ; and, 
like the little maiden Madimi, he spoke in an 
audible voice, and with a certain amount of 
method and sequence. After the man, came a 
woman in a red kirtle and a white garment 
above, with a green coronet about her head 
under the mantle. On her breast was a precious 
white stone, and on her back another; she was 
called Ath, was sharp of tongue, and somewhat 
shrewish of temper, but a good spirit enough, 
like a well-conditioned earthly scold: also a 
character of the period; another and a well- 
defined instance of the mere local and human 
transcript of all these appearances. We should 
not have such a spirit now; neither would our 
little Madimi say that she would be beaten. 
Earthly times and manners have changed ; con- 
— the spiritual and the heavenly times 
and manners have changed with them. All 
these spirits foretold and eager ime of the 
next. prominent person in this solemn farce; 
the Lord Albert Lasky, a Polish nobleman, 
who was to be made into something more 
than a nobleman, if Dr. Dee and his spiritual 
plotters had had full swing. When Lasky 
comes he has a globe of white smoke on his 
head, and is great as a medium, but foolish as a 
plotter. The spirits are not always well-behaved. 
Once a “great black masty hound” came when 
he had no business ; rebuked as a “ hell-hound,”’ 
he obediently retired ; and once a false likeness 
of our Madimi put on a very nauglity ap- 
pearance, and talked such wicked things, that 
we do not translate them in the vulgar tongue, 
but keep them wrapped up in Latin, for the 
tT of the learned only. Wicked little 

adimi! she argued like a philosopher; but 
her philosophy was of the laxest. Sometimes 
the spirits held up their hands, with letters and 
words springing from their fingers ; sometimes 
they showed hands alone, as at present by Mr. 
Howe and others. 

“Cui est habet, 

Cui nihil non habet,” 
said one hand—the letters written all along the 
back. Once, a piece of white paper was put on 
to the mass-table: when mass was said, the 
paper was found written over by spirit hands. 
As soon as copied, the writing vanished. For 
six months, there were no apparitions, and the 
Show-stone was dull and clouded. The young 





son Arthur was put to see and hear: but he ouly 
saw, and that but imperfectly; he could hear 
nothing: and then his Power came back to 
Kelly, and he saw, and heard, and translated as 
before. Once the stone was taken away, and 
brought back again by invisible hands “in the 
sight of all,” much as bells and bracelets, rings 
and chaplets are taken now: and we all know 
of John Beaumont’s spirits, who brought a little 
bell which they rang in his ear. Spirits have 
always been fond of bells; they are light, and 
easily managed, and produce grand effects with 
little expenditure of force. 

All this early time, Dee and his companions 
were made much of by the Emperor of Russia 
(not France), and talked often with the spirits 
on Russian (not French) affairs. They got 
aon | of money, and little Madimi pre- 
pared the way for Lasky to be King of Mol- 
davia; which was the meaning of the whole 
matter., When that scheme was knocked 
on the head, Prince Rosimberg came on the 
scene, and he entertained the spirits and their 
mediums handsomely ; but nothing practical re- 
sulting, poor Dr. Dee was ultimately left to 
sae and distress, with only the planet angel 
Raphael for his comforter. Kelly died, having 
broken his leg in eseaping out of prison, and 
Dee lingered on in a wretched state, mixing 
himself up in plots both domestic and political, 
between-whiles talking to Raphael, who came to 
him in the show-stone, but whose coming brought 
neither meal nor money to the miserable con- 


juror. 


What order and state of mind was in Edward 
Kelly may he gathered from the following ex- 
tract made from Dee’s memoranda: 

“ Edward Kelly yesterday had a show of a 
little thing as big as a pease, of fire as it were, 
in the stone, going about by the brinks. Aud 
because it was not in shape humane, he of pur- 
pose would not declare it to me, and so I have 
noted (as appeareth) of no show. This he told 
me on Tuesday night (that was yesternight), 
upon occasion of a great stir and moving in his 
brains very sensible and distinct, as of a creature 
of humane shape aad lineaments going up and 
down, to and fro in his brains, and within his 
skull, sometimes seeming to sit down, sometimes 
to put his head out of his ear.” 

Ve need not wonder at anything reported to 
be seen or heard by a gentleman who went about 
with something of humane shape in his skull, 
given to putting its head out of his ear! The 
New Book which was to be written by the 
spirits for Dr. Dee, and which book was to 
supersede the Bible, the partitioning of states 
on spiritual principles, the suspension or contra- 
vention of the laws of nature by spiritual powers 
—all become quite easy to us when we know 
that the medium was afflicted with the sensation 
of something alive moving about in his head, 
and when we remember that state plots and 
intrigues offered the sole active career then 
open to an enterprising man. 

Dee and Kelly strangely prefigured the doings 
of the present phase. They had a magic crystal 
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wherein they saw all their spirits; the Baron 
Dupotet has a magic mirror (I think it is 
Cahagnet who gives the receipt for its proper 
making), Raphael, the weather prophet, pw 
had his, and sensitives say they cau see in it 
spirits and appearances by the score. Dee and 
Kelly had spiritual friends and companions per- 
petually with them; so have Mademoiselle 
Adéle, Mademoiselle Blanche, Mrs. Haydon, 
Miss Marshall, Mr. Home, and many others ; 
even down to a poor lady with a spiritual 
husband, who wrote a book the other day an- 
nouncing her approaching maternity as the 
result of her union. Dee and Kelly were to be 
the propagators of a new faith, the writers of a 
new book or Bible; what says the Seer of 
Poughkeepsie, what says the authoress of Light 
in the Valley, what say all who have adopted 
spiritualism as a new revelation, and regarded it 
as the gateway of a further dispensation ? Dee 
and Kelly get “direct writing ;” so do the 
Baron Guldenstubbé, and many others; and 
they got unconscious writing, like the author 
of that little volume of Spirit Rhymes, which 
we take leave to say are about the most 
wretched verse ever printed, like the effu- 
sions of all the self-deluding users of the 
plauchette, and like all writing mediums gene. 
rally. They saw hands, isolated and endued 
with motion and intelligence; so does Mr. 
Home, so does Mrs. Marshall, so does Mr. 
Squire, so do their respective “circles ;” but 
of what substance it would be, perhaps, rash 
to say: certainly not of spiritual. Sten in the 
way of time, Richard Jones caused Jane Brooks 
to be condemned and executed, because he had 
epileptic fits, rose up in the air, hung by his 
hands from the ceiling, was carried over the 
garden wall to the haystack, with many other 
things like those which people report of Mr. 
Home, as his ordinary manner of manifestation. 
Then there was the Demon of Tedworth sent by 
the angry drummer, who made every article of 
furniture in Mr. Mompesson’s house dance about 
like mad, but who got wounded one day when 
knocking about under a pile of wood in the 
chimney. Some one fired a pistol into the pile, 
and blood was found afterwards on the hearth 
aud down the stairs. But it seemed quite 
natural to the Mompessons that a demon should 
bleed; so that proof of humanity and earthly 
circumstance went for nothing. This demon 
was in the habit of lifting tables and chairs into 
the air, flinging blocks of wood, warming-pans, 
pitchers, and the like, ito the children’s beds ; 
of thrusting the old lady’s Bible into the ashes 
face downwards ; and marking the floor of the 
room, strewn with ashes for the purpose, with 
claws large and small, crosses, triangles, and 
mystical rubbish past comprehension. The same 
tricks were played at Woodstock, when the 
commissioners took possession, and a royalist 
spirit resolved to dislodge them. The same 
ding are done now, when tables are made to 
rear up in the air, paw the ground like horses, 
and rub themselves against you like dogs ; when 
sofas and chairs run of themselves about the 





room, and cushions and footstools are flung 
about by unseen hands. It is exactly the same 
thing now as formerly, the name alone changed 
to suit the intellectual tendencies of the age. 
In the Annual Register for 1802 there is a 
curious Spectre Story, as it is called, useful 
in showing how long a time these things have 
lasted publicly in England, under the exact form 
of paid mediumship, as at present. A Mr. 
D., a gentleman of fortune, living in Baker- 
street, was summoned by a foreigner before 
the Commissioners of Requests for a debt 
of one guinea, said to be owing to him for an 
evening’s entertainment “in the spectrological 
art.” The man had good letters of recommen- 
dation to the nobility, and among others was en- 
gaged by Mr. D., of Baker-street, to “amuse a 
select party” with his spectres and apparitions, 
He had no sooner begun than Mr. D. came up 
to him, put a stop to the proceedings on the 
plea of their being disagreeable to the company, 
tendered him half a guinea for his trouble, and 
sent him off. The foreigner of distinction sued 
him for breach of contract, and Mr. D. was, of 
course, compelled to pay the sum agreed on. 
So that this evening’s entertainment in the 
spectrological art resulted in the outlay of a 
guinea to cause several young ladies to go 
off into fits, and in a very sensible lecture 
from the Chairman of the Commissioners of 
Requests on the folly of encouraging these 
equivocal representations. I wonder what the 
chairman would say now if he saw the marvels 
of the fashionable world of spirits! I, the 
writer of this article, have seen something of 
these spirit doings, and I will state candidly 
what I have seen, and what I have thougiy- [ 
do not affect infallibility ; but I believe that I 
am unprejudiced, and | know that I love truth. 
In a small street off one of the west-central 
squares live two women, one old the other 
young, and both mediums. ‘To them went I and 
a party of friends; some believing, others 
wholly sceptical, others, like myself, of no fixed 
opinion, but anxious to know the truth. When 
we entered, a clergyman was interrogating the 
spirits, and cial much edified by their an- 
swers. After a time he took up the Bible from 
the floor, and turned the leaves till he came to 
some which the spirits had doubled, while under 
the table; but which he scarcely found appli- 
cable to his present questions. However, he 
helped the spirits and the medium handsomely 
out of the difficulty, by saying that they bore 
on the subject of his last week’s lectures; but 
as it would be rather hard to find a series of 
texts that did not bear on any theological sub- 
ject whatsoever, or that could not be twisted so 
as to seem to bear on it, L confess I did not 
think that experiment very satisfactory. The 
company arriving irregularly, the circle was 
perpetually disturbed; and as the spirits only 
rapped when the younger medium was present, 
it was trying to those who came in good faith, 
to have to submit to the total cessation every 
time the medium, and the spirits, and the candle 
streamed down stairs to answer the door. In 
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their absence, the clergyman making some ques- 
tion very urgently, I tried the table; and with 
a slight and wholly imperceptible movement of 
my wrists, I tipped it quite easily and made it 
answer exactly in the same way as the medium 
had done. This I did twice; no one suspecting, 
no one seeing, not even the friend who was 
sitting next me, and who did not believe in 
spirits. And if I could so easily move the table, 
and on a first trial, what could not one who had 
studied its capabilities effect? That table was 
as easily manipulated as if it had been made of 
paper, and almost as light; and the slightest 
movement of the wrists sufficed to tip it. 
When the medium returned, and the circle 
closed again, we had a few more “ experiences.” 
A spirit announced itself. For whom? Single 
raps (negative) came; no, no, no, for one and 
the other; until three affirmative tippings pointed 
to my friend. Who was the spirit? father? 
mother? child? brother? Yes: heothen. The 
name? The alphabet was called for, and a 
name spelt out. “ Edward.” Now, my friend 
never had a brother who died, and never one 
at all, living or dead, of the name of Edward. 
So much for even the common plenomenon of 
this medium’s thought-reading. 

The spirits now promised to do a great deal 
more. ‘The medium, myself, and two others 
held an oblong piece of paper by the four 
corners. Immediately there was a scratching 
and a tapping on the underside of the paper, 
close to the medium’s hand. It was not impos- 
sible for her to have produced those sounds, 
and I, intently watching her face and move- 
ments—having been rendered suspicious by my 
own easy performances with the table—can dis- 
tinctly affirm that she did produce those sounds ; 
she and no other. A tray was manipulated in 
the same way. It was placed upside down on 
the table, and the medium and ourselves laid 
our fingers upon it. This tray was of extreme 
flexibility ; it was a lively tray, and somewhat 
eccentric in its movements. Suddenly, as if 
tired of being shaken and tapped on, it started 
up and rapped the knuckles of one of the party 
—I think of the clergyman, but I am not sure. 
And here again I distinctly saw the younger 
medium lift the tray by a sudden pressure of her 
thumbs, and I saw her rapidly strike the edge 
against the hand in question. ‘Then the table 
reared itself up, and sustained itself in the air 
for some seconds; but again the medium’s 
thumbs were underneath, and her knee was 
against the top. This 1 also most distinctly 
saw—for she is not very accomplished yet in 
sleight of hand, and a very little careful obser- 
vation can detect the manner of her tricks. I 
was then touched underneath the table. My 
ankle was suddenly grasped by something flex- 
ible and springy, but not muscular. Others 
were grasped too; all but my friend, whose feet 
were tucked away under the chair, and so were 
out of the line of the medium’s foot. And all 
the while this was going on I felt the young 
lady’s knee work up and down against mine, as 
each person cried out he was touched, and she 





pulled the strings of her puppets at her will. 
Then an old badly-tuned guitar was held by 
the ciergyman, and played under the table. The 
clergyman sang the Old Hundreth in a low and 
tremulous voice, and while he sang a few simple 
chords were struck out, such as would have 
suited anything; but I deny that there was 
any attempt at known melody in the music, or 
that it was anything more than could have been 
produced by sweeping the hand or foot over the 
strings at certain intervals. But some of the 
believers were quite overpowered with this 
“manifestation,” and one or two were deeply 
affected. ‘Io my ears, not perhaps capable of 
appreciating what to them seemed such heavenly 
harmony, it was a simple string sound, such as 
could have been easily effected by drawing the 
toes over the strings. 

The light was now put out, and the spirits 
rapped us all to another and more commodious 
part of the room, where they had promised to 
show the hands. A dcuble circle was formed, 
and when we were fairly placed, which was not 
until we had gone through a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance—for the spirits were sus- 
picious and full of fancies and caprices, and 
would not have any one too near, but drove one 
over-anxious gentleman clean away from the 
place where they were to show—after many 
such shiftings and turnings, the mediums got 
settled, and the spirits seemed to be content. 
But. they would not show tie hands, though 
adjured to do so in the name of God, and also 
familiarly scolded and rated for their breach of 
faith. A small bell was then set running about 
the room—they said it was running through the 
air—and ringing as it weut. We could not see 
it, but we heard it ringing ia different paths, or 
pat about the room, but always close at 
iand. Suddenly it seemed to fall over on its 
side, and then the spirits rapped out their dis- 
missal, and the séance was at an end. One thing 
I have forgotten: two gentlemen were asked to 
agree between themselves ona certain moment by 
theclock, when the spirits would rap as soon as the 
minute hand reached the spot. They did so, and 
the raps did come at the very instant. This 
was the only clever thing in the performance, 
and, excepting this, the whole affair was a 
somewhat dull and most barefaced imposition. 
As I sat and looked at it all, 1 scarcely knew 
which filled me with most surprise, the un- 
blushing impudence of the actors, or the mar- 
vellous credulity of the spectators. There was 
not one single thing performed that was not an 
open and palpable Sonthens yet here were 
sane, well-educated English men and women 
grouped, full of faith and belief, round two 
illiterate conjurors, whose tricks would have 
been utterly contemptible but for the painful 
amount of human trust and reverence given to 
them. It was something inexpressibly sad to 
see how these two wretched women were able 
to play on the holiest and deepest feclings of 
their audience; how, for the paltry sum which 
they gained from each as the price of their 
deceptions, they mocked the most sacred truths, 
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and cheated the most earnest faith. It was a 
degrading exhibition, and all the more so be- 
cause men of cultivated understandings and 
women of ordinary perceptions gave into it 
without question or examination, and set aside 
the precious mental power of critical reason, in 
favour of blind, headlong, unreasoning cre- 
dulity. 

I know that I shall be met by believers with 
the argument that all the greatest scientific 
truths were, when first propounded, scouted and 
disbelieved: witness Galileo, Harvey, Jenner, 
and others. But although truth in all such 
cases has not prevailed at once, and although 
the beliefs in them have languished, yet, even 
when weakest, such beliefs have always been 
strong enough to leave broad marks behiud them 
—broad enough for the wise to stand upon, 
whence to assert, and eventually to sustain, 
them beyond dispute. ‘I'ruth never dies away 
without leaving some mark. “ Spiritualism,” on 
the contrary, has burnt its feeble light from the 
earliest times of the Old Testament; it has 
flickered, then gone out from sheer exhaustion. 
It has been forgotten, then “ discovered” again ; 
then it has flourished amongst a certain class of 
weak people, and has made a noise—for your hys- 
terical subjects are always very demonstrative. 
Then belief has been exhausted, and the sickly 
flame has been extinguished, to peep out again 
at some future time, and, in the same way, to 
die out. This seems to be the difference between 
the reception and destiny of truth, and im- 
posture. 

One of the most provoking peculiarities of 
the spiritualists is the definite manner in which 
they speak of indefinite things and indefinite 
sensations. A publication called the Spiritual 
Magazine is agg | full of this sort of un- 
blushing assertion. Things, which in the séances 
some people say they see, and others only think 
they see, and others don’t see at all, are set 
down as positive, actual, undeniable facts ; as un- 
deniable as this paper on which I write. If, at 
the distant end of a large room, and in the dark, 
a medium says he is floated up to the ceiling, 
it is stoutly asserted that he is so floated up, 
and that the people present are witnesses of the 
feat. Not so: the people present are only wit- 
nesses of the fact that the medium asserts this, 
and that he marks the ceiling ; they are not wit- 
nesses how he got up so high to make his mark. 
With ottomans, chairs, and darkness, he may 
have been able to climb, unperceived, so near, 
as to mark the ceiling otherwise than by being 
taken up to it by spiritual hands. 

Again, is an audience necessarily a collec- 
tion of converts? If I go merely to see 
these things, have the exhibitors a right to 
parade me as a voucher for their truth? A 
certain nobleman, who took especial pains to 
guard against such an assumption, is ranked as a 
convert; and the unbelieving son of the conductor 
of this journal figures (when he is well on his 
way to China) in two numbers of the Spiritual 
Magazine as a believer, for no worse indis- 
cretion than the dangerous one of having gone 


to see what some experiments were like.* See- 
ing that it is almost impossible to make exami- 
nations during the experiments ; that if you are 
troublesome or avowedly sceptical, the spirits 
will rap you out of the circle, and, not content 
with that, rap you out of the room—it is not very 
easy to detect the manner of the trick: it is 
less easy, indeed, than with the ordinary con. 
juror, who stands confessed to all the world be. 
fore him as simply an ingenious mechanist, 
with marvellous quickness of hand, and whom 
every one is trying to find out. No critical 
tests are allowed; no scientific investigation. 
Indeed, it would be utterly impossible, at the 
table of a friend, or even in the house of a 
person of condition, to take satisfactory mea- 
sures for the detection and exposure of any 
such imposture as might be seen or suspected, 
If you go, you must go prepared to be convinced ; 
and, if you desire to remain to the end, you 
must be careful not to express doubt or dis- 
satisfaction of anything that you may see. The 
spirits have a very summary way of getting rid 
of any one they have reason to fear may prove 
too inquisitive ; and, when the mediums express 
their grief at the arrangement which expels you, 
and ask you, piteously, “what can they do? 
and, how can they help it?’ you have no re- 
source but to accept your fate. Thus they en- 
force the acquiescence of silence while you re- 
main, and then write you down a convert the 
moment you retire. 


THE GRIMGRIBBER RIFLE CORPS. 
WE COMMENCE THE “‘ MOVEMENT.” 

Ir was not until long after this grand pa- 
triotic volunteer movement had been started 
that we began to talk of it at Grimgribber, and 
it was much later before we thought of joining 
it. You see we are rather peculiar at Grim- 
gribber—not aristocratic, perhaps, but decided] 
rich, and on that account rather high and staud- 
off-ish. We live in large houses, considerably 
given to portico; we carpet our halls, and 
therein do a good deal in the proof-before-letter 
rints and stags’-horn and foxes’-foot hat-rail 
ine; we have very large gardens, with graperies 
and pineries, and everything that can cost 
money; but we are decidedly not sociable. ‘To 
tell truth, Grimgribber is, perhaps, a thought 
overdone with Quakerdom, having been selected 
as the favoured spot in which some of the 
choicest spirits of the Peace Society have 
itched their mortal tents, aud the consequence 
Is, that it requires the greatest exertions to 
prevent our general notions from becoming too 
drab-coloured. So that when we read in the 








* He is represented in the publication in question, 
with the utmost hardihood, as telling his father that 
he (his father) “ has been mistaken throughout. Good 
Saith all these things can be, and are, for I have seen 
and heard them, father.” It is absulutely impossible 


that any statement could be more untrue than this 
is. He told his father that what he had seen and 
heard was very absurd, and he gave his father a 
highly ludicrous detail of the proceedings !—Luitor's 
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newspapers of the formation of the various 
corps, we merely shrugged our shoulders, and 
said, “ Ah!” in rather an admonitory tone ; and 
it was not until the announcement that the 
Queen would probably receive the officers and 
review the troops, that the possibility of there 
being a Grimgribber regiment dawned upon us. 
I am bound to confess that the idea did not 
originate with me, but with Jack Heatly, a 
young stockbroker, who was always looked 
upon as a dangerous character, and who, when 
at a very early stage of affairs he joined a me- 
tropolitan rifle corps, was considered as having 
booked himself for perdition. Under cover 
of the darkness of night, and with extra- 
ordinary mystery (for even his bold spirit 
quailed at the audacity of his plan), Jack paid 
me a visit one evening last December, and im- 
parted to me his ideas for the formation of the 
Grimgribber volunteers. The first of his large 
souled propositions was that he should be made 
captain; the second, that I should undertake 
all the work; the third, that I should men- 
tion the scheme to all likely persons, in my own 
name at first, but, if it met with approval, in 
his. 

I was struck with Jack’s magnanimity, and 
fell into his views; so likely persons were seen, 
aud agreed at once to the rough outline of the 
scheme—Grimgribber should have a rifle corps ; 
that was decided on ; all detail could be entered 
into at a public meeting which should be forth- 
with advertised and held in the lecture-room of 
our Literary Institute. The consternation into 
which the drab-coloured portion of our popula- 
tion received this announcement cannot be de- 
scribed ; the head-shakings, the hand-upliftings 
were awful, and the accusative case of the 
second person singular was joined to every verb 
of monition and reproach, and applied to us 
rigorously. But we managed to make way even 
against this, and we held our meeting. One of 
the county members had promised to preside, 
and at eight o’clock the room was crammed and 
beginning to grow noisy, but the county member 
had not arrived ; then t as secretary, explained 
this to the meeting, and proposed that some one 
else should take the chair, and some one else 
accordingly took it and had just reached a 
triumphant point in his peroration, when the 
door was burst open and the county member 
walked in, in a white waistcoat and a rage, 
and we had to begin all over again. But 
still we had a very great success. I had drawn 
upaset of rules based on those of Jack Heatly’s 
former rules, and these met with great approval ; 
an enemy had obtained admission, and he caused 
some disturbance by uttering a very loud and 
sarcastic “ Hear, hear!” aiter one of them 
Which inflicted a fine of five shillings for dis- 
charging the rifle by accident ; and when I sat 
down, he rose and proceeded to comment on 
this rule, declaring it absurd to punish a person 
for an offence committed accidentally. But 
Jack got up, and in an oration of unexampled 
eloquence, completely demolished our adversary, 
by proving to him what a consolation it would 








be to the surviving relations of any unfortunate 
person who might be thus killed, to think that 
the cause of the accident had been made to pay 
for his carelessness. And then an old gentle- 
man, long resident in the village, and reputed to 
have been the author of some very spirited 
verses on the Prince Regent’s coronation which 
actually found their way into print, rose, and 
recited some poetry which he had forged for 
the occasion, in which Britannia was re- 
presented as bestowing crowns of laurel to 
each of her “commercial sons,” and_ this 
brought the meeting to a close with a storm of 
triumph. 


OUR COUNCIL AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


On a convenient desk outside the meeting- 
room we had placed a large broad sheet, to 
which each intending “effective” member was 
to sign his name, and before the lecture-hall was 
closed we had seventy signatures. The — 
pledged ones met the next day and electe 
their officers—Jack Heatly, of course, bein 
chosen captain; his brother, lieutenant ; and 
myself receiving the distinguished post of en- 
sign. To any gentleman content with moderate 
exercise and a good position, I recommend the 
ensign’s berth; his lungs are left intact, for he 
never has to shout the word of command; he is 
never in that awful doubt which seizes upon 
the other officers as to whether they are “on the 
right flank,” as he has simply to walk behind the 
rear rank in the centre of the company ; he is not 
liable to be shot by the enemy, or by his own 
men; and he can gain a character for smartness 
with little trouble, by merely occasionally utter- 
ing the caution, “ Steady, now!” “ Easy in the 
ceutre!” “ Keep your fours in the wheel!” and 
suchi-like mandates delivered in an admonitory 
voice. He is, in fact, the Lord Burleigh of the 
company, and best comports himself by grave 
silence and stern military aspect. 

When the selection of officers had been made, 
we set to work and chose certain gentlemen to 
be members of council. We had seen that 
other corps had a council, and it was therefore 
necessary that we should have one ; but, beyond 
checking the expenses of the regiment, we were 
not at all clear as to what were the council’s 
functions. We soon found out. The members 
of the council were exclusively privates, and it 
appeared that their first and most urgent duties 
were to oppose every arrangement made by the 
officers, and to endeavour in every possible manner 
to set the corps by the ears. Did Jack Heatly, as 
captain commanding, issue an order, the council 
was down upon him like a shot, had him up like 
Othello before the Senate, and harangued him 
with Old Bailey-like politeness and Central 
Criminal Court etiquette; did the lieutenant, 
a shy and retiring young man, make a mistake in 
his word of command, he was summoned the 
next day before the Vehmgericht, had his error 

ointed out to him, was told to make himself 
immediate master of the few instructions con- 
tained in very small type in a fat red-covered 
quarto volume of some eight hundred pages, 
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and was dismissed with a rather more severe re- 
primand than if he had stolen a watch ; did I en- 
deavour to come to the rescue, I was received 
with bland smiles and dishelieving shoulder 
shrugs, and with pleasant hints that “the 
subaltern officers had really better not expose 
themselves.” Now this was trying to all, 
especially to Jack Heatly, who is as explosive as 
a volcano, and who used to make a light meal 
off his lips and tongue in endeavouring to main- 
tain his reticence ; but as the members of the 
council were indefatigable in their zeal at drill, 
unctual in their attendance, aud showed 
horoughly that they had the welfare of the 
corps at heart, we put up with it all, and got 
rapidly under weigh. 

Of course it was necessary that we should 
accumulate as ample funds as possible, besides 
the subscription of the members; and with this 
view the council determined that a select few of 
us should call upon the inhabitants and ask for 
donations. The list of names was divided into 
three portions, and I as junior officer had the 
most implacable enemies of the movement 
allotted to me to visit. Now, it has been my 
fate to have been placed in many humiliating 
positions during my life. I have been com- 
pelled to act a knight in a charade with a tinpot 
on my head for a helmet and a towel-horse for 
my charger, and in this guise to make love to a 
very stout old lady before the grinning faces of 
deriding friends. I have been asked to “do” an 
orange “nicely” for a young lady at dessert, 
and, owing to my having blind eyes and utterly 
immobile stiff fingers, have bungled thereat in a 
manner contemptible to behold. On the King’s- 
road, at Brighton, I have ridden a flea-bitten 
grey horse formerly a member of a circus, 
which, in the presence of hundreds of the 
aristocracy then and there assembled, persisted 
in waltzing to the music of a German band; but 
never was I so thoroughly ashamed of myself 
as on the errand of requesting donations for the 
Grimgribber volunteers. In ten places they 
told me plainly they would not give anything— 
and next to those who gave willingly, I liked 
these best; in others, they shook their heads 
and sighed, and said it did not augur well for 
any movement which commenced by sending 
round the begging-box; some were virtuously 
indignant, and denounced us as openly in- 
citing foreign attack by our braggadocio; 
some declined to give because they were com- 
fortably persuaded that the end of the world 
was so close at hand that our services would 
never be required; one old farmer, known to be 
enormously rich and horribly penurious, offered 
us a threepenny piece, a brass tobacco-box, and 
a four-bladed knife with a corkscrew in the 
handle. 

But perhaps my noblest interview was with 
Mr. Alumby, our senior churchwarden, who 
lives at The Hassocks, close outside the vil- 
lage, and who has the credit of being the best 
hand at an excuse, of any man in the county. 
Overwhelmingly polite was Alumby, offered me 
a chair with the greatest hospitality, spoke 





about our Queen, our country, our national 
defences, and the patriotic body of men now 
coming forward, in a way that made my ears 
tingle; but he declined to subscribe. On prin- 
ciple, on principle alone ; in any other possible 
manner that he could aid us, he would, but he 
could not give us money, as he thought such a 
proceeding would deprive the movement of its 
purely voluntary character! 1 was so staggered 
that t paused for a moment, overcome: then [ 
suggested that this feeling might not prevent 
his helping us in another way: we wanted a 
large space to drill in—would he lend us his 
field? He hesitated for a minute, and then 
asked if I meant his field in Grimgribber, at 
the back of his house? On my replying in the 
affirmative, his face expressed the deepest con- 
cern; “he could not spare a blade of that 
grass—not a blade—he required it all for 
grazing purposes, and it must not be trampled 
upon; but he had considerable property in 
South Waies, and if that had been any use 
to us he could have put hundreds of acres 
at our disposal.” However, notwithstanding 
these rebulfs, we collected a very respectable 
sum of money, and thought ourselves jus- 
tified in really commencing operations. Of 
course the first and most important operation 
was ; 


OUR DRILL. 


He to whom our military education was con- 
fided was a sergeant in the Welsh Bombardier 
Guards, and he comet with him a corporal of 
the same regiment as his assistant. ‘The ser- 
geant was short and stout ; the corporal tall and 
thin; both had hair greased to the point of 
perfection, and parted with mathematical cor- 
rectness; perched on the extreme right verge 
of his head, the corporal accurately balanced 
a little cap. Off duty the sergeant was occa- 
sionally human in his appearance and manners, 
but the corporal never; in his mildest ng 
he resembled a toy soldier; but when, 
either in giving command, or taking it from his 
sergeant, he threw up his head, stiffened his 
body, closed his heels, and stuck out his hands 
like the signs at a French glove-shop reversed, 
I can find no word to describe his wooden non- 
entity. I think we all felt a little awkward at 
our first introduction to our instructors ; they 
surveyed us, as we were drawn up in line, grimly 
and depreciatingly ; in obedience to a look from 
his superior, the corporal then fell a pace or two 
back and assumed the statuesque attitude, while 
the sergeant rapped his cane against his leg and 
exclaimed, “ Now, genl’men, FALL IN!” the 
first two words being uttered in his natural voice, 
the last two in an awful sepulchral tone, and 
sounding like a double rap on a bass kettle- 
drum. ; 

We “fell in” as we best could—that is, we 
huddled together in a long line—and were then 
“sized” by the sergeant, who walked gravely 
down the rank, and inspected us as though we 
had been slaves in the market of Tripoli, and he 
the Dey’s emissary, with a large commission to 
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buy; and then commenced our preliminary in- 
struction. ‘The first manceuvre imparted to us 
was to “stand at ease”—a useful lesson, teach- 
ing us not- only the knowledge of a strategic evo- 
lution, but giving us quite a new insight into 
the meaning of the English language. In our 
former benighted ignorance we might possibly 
have imagined that to stand at ease meant to 
put our hands in our pockets, to lean against the 
wall, or to lounge in any easy and comfortable 
manner; but we now learned that, in order to 
stand really at ease, we should strike the palm 
of our left hand very smartly with the palm of 
our right, then fold the right over the back of the 
left in front of us, protrude our left foot, throwing 
the weight of the body on the right, and, in fact, 
place ourselves as nearly as possible in the atti- 
tude of Pantaloon when he is first changed by 
the fairy, minus his stick. It is an elegant and 
telling manceuvre this, when properly executed, 
and, possibly, not very difficult of acquirement ; 
but. we did not fall into it all at once; there was 
a diversity of opinion among us as to which was 
the proper foot to be advanced, and when that 
was settled, we were at variance as to which 
was our right foot and which our left, so that it 
was not until the sergeant had many times sar- 
castically assured us that “he couldn’t hear them 
hands come smartly together as he’d wished—not 
like a row of corks a-poppin’ one after the other, 
but all at once;” nor until the stiff corporal had 

araded up and down behind us, muttering, in a 
ow tone, “Them left feet advanced—no! no! 
them deft feet advanced,” that we were con- 
sidered sufficiently perfect in this respect, and 
allowed to pass on to grander evolutions. The 
same difficulty was attendant upon these. On 
being told to “right face,” two gentlemen, of 
diametrically opposed views on the subject, 
would find themselves face to face instead of 
being one behind the other, and neither would 
give way until they were set right by the ser- 
geant. 

It was not until after some time that we 
hit upon the golden principle of drill, which is— 
NEVER TO THINK AT ALL! Listen, pay attention 
to the word of command as it is given, and then 
follow your first impulse ; it will generally be the 
right one. But the recruit who hesitates, is lost. 
Under the present system, the simplest move- 
ments are taught—not by example, but in direc- 
tions composed of long sentences abounding in 
technical expressions, listening to which the un- 
happy learner, long before the sergeant has come 
to the middle of his direction, is oblivious of the 
first part, ignorant of the meaning of the last, 
and in a thorough fog as to the whole. These 
directions are learnt parrot-wise by the sergeants, 
and repeated in a monotonous and unintelligible 
tone; the men who make use of them know no 
more what they are saying than those who are 
addressed, and an example two minutes long 
does more good than an hour’s precept. It is 
perfectly true that to the educated intelligence 
of the volunteers is due the superiority which, 
so far as rapidity of progress is concerned, they 
have shown over the ordinary recruits; but a 





very slight exercise of this educated intelligence 
will suffice for most of the evolutions. 

When the command has been received upon 
the tympanum, act upon it at once, without 
pausing to reflect. You will see many intelli- 
gent men bring upon themselves the wrath of 
their sergeant, simply because, in analysing and 
pondering on his instructions, they have missed the 
right time for action, and are half a minute or so 
behind the rest of their company. For instance, 
the command is given—“ At the word ‘ Fours’ 
the rear-rank will step smartly off with the left 
foot, taking a pace to the rear—Fours !” Or, in 
the sergeant’s language, “Squad! ’shun! at 
th’wud ‘¥oz’ the rer-rank will stepsma’t lyoff- 
wi’ th’ leffut, tekkinapesstoth’ rare—F'o-o-0-res !”” 
the last word being uttered in a prolonged and 
discordant bellow. A reflective gentleman in 
the rear-rank, first translates this dialect into the 
ordinary language of civilised life, and then pro- 
ceeds to ponder on its meaning; and when he 
has discovered it, he probably finds himself de- 
serted by his comrades, who have taken up a 
position a pace behind him, and an object of 
disgust to the sergeant, who, looking at him 
more in pity than m anger, says, in a hoarse 
whisper, “Now, Number Three—what, wrong 
agin |” 

When I remember the unique series of per- 
formances that inaugurated our first lessons in 
marching, I cannot imagine that we were then 
the same set of Grimgribber volunteers who de- 
filed so steadily before her Majesty the other day, 
amidst the bravos of enthusiastic crowds. [ 
think our original evolutions were even suffi- 
cient to astonish our sergeant, a man not 
easily overcome ; for, at the conclusion of the 
first lesson, I observed him retreat to a distant 
corner of the parade-ground, strike himself a 
heavy blow on the chest, and ejaculate, ‘ Well, 
if hever !” three distinct times. I recollect that 
two-thirds of our number had peculiar theories 
of their own, and that each trying his own plan 
led to confusion. Forinstance, the gentleman who 
would step off with his right foot, at the third step 
found his leg firmly wedged between the ankles 
of his precursor, and utterly lost the use of that 
limb ; the light and swinging gait which was ad- 
mirably adapted for the pursuit of a country 
postman, was found scarcely to tally with the 
sober, slodgy walk of two-thirds of the corps, 
who were accordingly trodden down from the 
calf to the heel, and who did not view the 
matter with all the equanimity which good 
fellowship should engender. A third step, of a 
remedial tendency, consisting of a wide strad- 
dling of the legs, and an encircling of the feet 
of the person immediately in front of you by 
your own, was not agreeably received by the 
sergeant, and had to be abandoned: so it was 
some time before we presented that unani- 
mity of action which is necessary to satisfactory 
marching. 

But we stuck to it manfully and progressed 
well. The sergeant, who at first seemed disposed 
to give us up in despair, because he could not 
swear at us as was his custom, began to take an 
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interest in us; and when we had overcome what 
he called the “ roodymans” of drill, we took an 
interest in our instructions. We had a very stormy 
debate about our uniform, discussed every 
variety of grey and green, lost an exceedingly 
efficient member by declining to adopt what he 
called a “Garibaldi shako,” but which in plain 
English was a green waggoner’s hat with a cock’s 
feather at the side, and finally settled upon a very 
quiet and inexpensive dress. Then, of course, 
after a very long delay, we received our supply 
of rifles from the government, and all the diffi- 
culties of drill were renewed; but we overcame 
them at last, and even settled the great question 
as to which was the best and most intelligible 
word of command for shouldering arms— 
** Shalloo humps !”’ as given by the sergeant, or 
** Shoolah hice !” as dictated by the corporal. We 
decided for “ shalloo humps,” and have stuck to 
it ever since. 


OUR RECEPTION IN PUBLIC. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that our for- 
mation has made an intense impression on the 
‘Grimgribber mind, and that the first day of our 
appearance in public was anxiously looked for- 
ward to. We had purposely kept ourselves 
unseen by any save our own immediate rela- 
tives, and the unveiling of the Great Mokanna 
never caused greater astonishment than did our 
first outburst, preceded by the drums and 
fifes of the United Order of Ancient Buffaloes. 
We filed out two by two from the lecture- 
hall, and marched away to a field in the neigh- 
bourhood, there to perform our evolutions. Grim- 
gribber was present in its entirety—the richest 
and the poorest ; the men of peace, and fighting 
ruffians from the beer-shops ; crinoline petticoats 
bulged against drab shorts and white stock- 
ings; short clay pipes leered over Cashmere 
shawls. A roar of delight burst forth as we 
turned out ; we grasped our rifles firmly, raised 
our heads, inflated our chests, and threw out 
our sixty left legs like one. It was a proud 
moment, but we were made to feel that, after 
all, we were but mortal, and the check we re- 
ceived was given to us by a very small boy, who 
looked at our ranks with a calmly critical eye, 
and hit upon a fatal blot. “Ah! and ain’t they 
all of a size, neither!” he exclaimed. His remar 
was greeted with laughter, for our tallest man 
is six feet one, aud our shortest (whom we 
hide away in the centre of the company) is 
only five feet two. However, we bore up 
nobly; we felt that even the great Duke of 
Wellington had been insulted in the streets; 
and that we, who had not yet quite arrived at 
his eminence in military matters, ought to treat 
our aggressors with placidity and good humour. 
So we marched on to the field, and there went 
through all our evolutions with a steadiness and 
precision which entirely disarmed the boy, and 
changed him from a jeering ribald into an ad- 
miring spectator. 

So it has beenever since; we have made quiet 
and steady, but efficient, progress; our ranks 
have been swelled by daily additions; we are 





labouring away at our target practice, long be- 
fore the drowsy drabmen have moved from their 
pillows; and I hope that at the next time of 
writing I shall have to record that a prize at the 
meetingof the National Rifle Association has been 
gained by one of the Grimgribber volunteers. 





MUTINY ABOARD THE MINNIE JIMPS. 


“ Harry,” said my friend Philip Bulkeley, 
as we sat together after dinner in his comfort- 
able chambers in the Albany, “help yourself. 
This is ’thirty-four.” 

The port might have been one thousand and 
two, for anything I knew, or cared. So I said, 
“Ha!” and smacked my lips, as though recog. 
nising the flavour. 

“Henry,” resumed my friend—I am “ Hal” 
in his moods of highest mirth, “ Harry” under 
circumstances of calmer conviviality, “ Henry,” 


jin the dumps—“ Henry, it is too much the 


fashion, now-a-days, toaffect a callousness foreign 
to one’s real nature. If a fellow’s in love—and 
if, at some period of his life, he isn’t, he must be 
either fool or brute—he denies it to the ex- 
tremest limit cf his conscience ; nay, beyond it. 
He abandons his club, and the other blessed 
haunts of his boyish—I mean bachelor—days, 
and is not again seen until, with defiant brow, 
assumed for the occasion, he struts into the 
morning-room a married man. He finds no 
change in the demeanour of his friends. The 
secretary is as obliging as ever, the waiters as 
obsequious : he has lent himself in vain to a 
mean deception. Why did he not speak out 
like a man? Why be ashamed to admit the 
truth to which every fibre of his manly frame 
bore witness, that Selina Pettifold Tibbs was 
more to him than all the billiards, the whist, 
the cigars, the dogs, the horses, the etcetera, 
in the universe? Henry, I reject, I repudiate 
that course. J am in love,” said Philip, rising, 
and leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece ; “I 
confess, I glory in it. Proclaim it where you 
list. J love, sir. And I don’t care if I at once 
connect with that admission the name of Sera- 
phina Pollinger.” 

“ Toasts are almost out of date,” I replied; 
“but the ’thirty-four must pay for this.” 

We drank a bumper, Phiip nodding gravel 
in acknowledgment of the pledge, after which 
he continued. 

* «Laugh, and grow fat,’ is all very well; but 
it does appear both singular and ridiculous that 
love should send a fellow up, in four months, 
from nine-stone-nine to eleven-stone-three! 
Henry, I hate myself!” 

An idea shot across my mind : 

“ Philip, my boy, go to sea!” 

“To sea?” 

“To sca. As an active hand.” 

Too late—too late!” sighed Philip. 

“Not at all. Buy a yacht.” 

“Yacht! Hem!” said Philip, considering. 

“T will join you,” I exclaimed, in a burst of 
friendly enthusiasm. “Philip, relyonme. We 
will sink or swim together.” 
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“The former, probably,” muttered Philip. 

“ We two alone—not even cook or cabin-boy. 
I myself want work—good, hardy, earnest work. 
We will take watch and wateh, and, if it be ne- 
cessary to climb up the masts to let out sails, tie 
things, and so forth, you, my friend, shall do it.” 

Bulkeley grasped my hand. I felt that the 
compact was complete. 

“ Let’s go to Cowes,” said Philip, “and see 
what is to be had.” 

I suggested Lymington, but a slight colour 
stole over Philip’s face. 

“ Dahchick Villa, Ryde,” he said, in a low, 
earnest tone, “is let to Mrs. Penquickle. She 
is aunt to Serry Pollinger. 

I at once acceded to the nearer vicinity, and 
we went down to Cowes on the morrow. We 
knew nothing whatever of yachting. Beyond 
an occasional pull to Richmond or Kew, and one 
voyage to the distant haven of Calais, neither of 
us had ever dared the deep. “But you learnas 
much, sir,” said Philip, “in an hour’s real dead 
practice, as will make a seaman of you.” 

That evening, Philip returned to our hotel at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, from a solitary stroll, with 
a huge brown book under his arm. 

«] thought,” said Philip, “we had better be 
on the safe side.” The book was entitled Hop- 
setter’s Navigation, and might, from its vene- 
rable appearance, have formed part of a nautical 
library inherited by the Ancient Mariner from 
his grangfather. 

y friend seated himself in a deep chair and 
studied his author for nearly five minutes. Then, 
he flung the book aside, with the simple interjec- 
tion, “ Bosh!” and turned to the more genial 
page of Bell’s Life in London. 

“Why, here,” exclaimed Bulkeley, “is the 
very thing we are in search of. Listen: ‘ For 
Private Contract.—To be sold, a ridiculous 
bargain, under peculiar circumstances, the cele- 
brated clipper yacht Minnie, twenty-five tons, 
a With almost fabulous amount Md ~~. 

inner of nineteen cups. Dingey, gig,&c. A 
to Mr. Lawrence sl North Cowes.’ ” wie 

“T don’t quite fancy the name,” I said. “For 
a vessel of that bigness—tonnage, 1 mean— 
‘Minnie’ sounds insignificant. If it had been 
Minnie something. Stop—an idea! She shall 
have a surname.” 

“Very good. What?” 

“ Jimps.” 

“ Jimps !” 

“Precisely. Minnie Jimps. Nothing can be 
better. The old Crimean conundrum — the 
often quoted, mysterious, invisible, impossible 
Minnie Jimps.” 

Thereupon I related to Philip Bulkeley how 
Minnie Jimps, like one of those prodigies which 
forerun great human crises, made her appear- 
ance, no man knew whence, in that extraor- 
dinary tongue which formed the medium of 
communication between the English soldiers and 
the peasants of Bulgaria. But who Minnie 
was, the nature of the mancuvre she was sup- 
posed to execute, and wherefore she jimped at 
all, are questions still unsettled. 





“ But,” said Philip, “Jimps, according to 
all human presumption, is a — It will hardly 
do for a name.” 

“Tt does for a title. Pippa passes. If 
Pippa pass unchallenged, shall Minnie Jimps be 
questioned? My mind is made up. What say 
you to going at once on board ?” 

© With all my heart.” 

Philip started up with an alacrity I had not 
noticed in him for months past, and, light- 
ing our cigars, we strolled down to the landing- 
place. 

** Boat, sir?” 

“ Ye—ay, ay,” replied Philip. ‘ Presently. 
I say, where do they put up—lay up, I mean— 
the Minnie, twenty-five tons, O.M. ?” 

“She’s in the stream, sir. Yonder she lays. 
There’s Jim Stodger, him as has charge of her, 
just gone aboard, sir. It’s pumping day.” 

“* Pumping day!’ Well, shove ahead, we'll 
have a look at her,” said my friend. 

The man obeyed, and pulled out in the direc- 
tion of the Minnie, which proved to be a cutter, 
low, sharp, and of enormous length, having no 
beam to speak of, an immense mast, and a bow- 
— of proportionate length, parallel to, and 
all but touching, the water. She had, in fact, 
so many racing features, that we could distin- 
guish nothing else. 

“Just row round her front first,” said 
Bulkeley. “ She’s precious low in the water, 
ain’t she, Harry ?” 

* She’il lift a streak, sir,” said the boatman ; 
* T ’spose there’s a good deal in her.” 

There was, at all events, a good deal coming 
out of her; for Mr. Stodger could be distin- 
guished hard at work at a powerful pump, dis- 
charging huge volumes of water over her side. 

“ What, does she let in the sea ?” 

“ Oh, ’tain’t nothin’,” said the man - were 
now alongside); “just keeps her hold fresh. 
Them clippers are mostly strained, and she’s a 
flier is the Minnie. Hailo, mate! Two gem’ 
to see the craft.” 

Mr. Stodger touched his cap, and motioned 
us on board. 

“Well, let’s see this clipper of yours,” said 
my friend. ‘ Hallo! she isn’t much, from one 
side to the other,” crossing her in about a pace 
and a half. 

Her deck was slightly convex, and altogether 
it was something like standing upon a wall that 
had a rounded top, and staggered. 

* Well,” said Mr. Stodger, “she ain’t built 
much for kuocking about in heavy weather. 
But, for gents as don’t seem to care for to 
foreign and that, she’s as nice and lively a “ittle 
thing as I know on; lovely in stays, and th. ugh 
she zs so long, you can turn her on a sixpenve !” 

Philip mechanically took out one of those 
coins from his pocket, looked at it, and put it 
in again, wondering how the maucuvre was de- 
scribed in Hopsetter. 

We walked up and down the deck, patted the 
mast, squiuted along the bowsprit, felt the 
ropes, and peeped down below ; but were advised 
not to descend, as there was still an inch or so 
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of water in the cabin. Respecting the stores, 
Mr. Stodger informed us we must apply to the 
agent, Mr. Batseye. 

“ Beg pardon, gents,” said Mr. Stodger ; “ if 
you want a prize-crew, I can pick you out five 
smart hands, which I know they’re up to 
every—-” 

“We don’t mean to sail wagers much,” said 
Philip. “ My friend and I have a fancy for 
handling our own craft. We shall probably 
only cruise about the Wight, with an occasional 
pop over to Havre or Cherbourg, when there’s 
anything going on; so, you see, we don’t want 
anybody.” 

* Bless my body, gents! You never mean to 
work the Minnie your two selves ?” 

“ Such és our purpose, Mr. Stodger,” replied 
Philip, with some dignity. Why not?” 

“Why, she’d be off with you like a arrow. 
Bolt clean away, she would ; and you'd be picked 
up in the Bay of Biscay, short o’ water, and 
living on the cat. Don’t do nothing of the 
kind, as you vally your lives. You don’t know 
‘ the Minnie. I do. If there’s anything of a 
breeze, and you show but a yard o’ canvas, 
she’s like a mad thing!” 

We returned ashore; and, on making our 
errand known to Mr. Batseye, that gentleman 
handed us an inventory of the vessel’s fabulous 
stores (consisting, to our secret astonishment, 
not of provisions, wines, &c., but ropes, chains, 
blocks, anchors, and other indigestible things), 
and further informed us that the price was 
one hundred and thirty-seven pounds fourteen 
shillings—terms which, as they had been care- 
fully adjusted to the lowest degree short of ab- 
surdity, were unsusceptible of further abate- 
ment. 

We consulted for a moment apart. I owned 
to some little misgiving; but, observing that 
Philip’s heart was in the matter, and that his 
love-inflamed imagination already pictured the 
Minnie darting along past the green slopes of 
Osborne, rounding to under full sail of Dab- 
chick Villa, and receiving on her ridgy deck the 
fairy form of Serry Pollinger—apprehending, I 
say, the vision aforesaid, I nobly pocketed my 
scruples, and assented to the completion of the 
bargain. We gave a cheque on the spot, and 
were masters of the Minnie, thenceforward 
Minnie Jimps. Mr. Batseye, at the instance 
of my friend, further entered into an arrange- 
ment by which the supply of water for the pur- 

ose of keeping the Minnie’s hold “fresh” would 
be materially and very comfortably diminished. 

This proved to be an allair of three or four 
days, an interval employed by us in providing 
sea-going togs, and other requirements. Philip, 
however, usually disappeared about the hour of 
the departure of the steamer for Ryde, sometimes 
not returning till late at night. I certainly felt 
that he might have evinced a little less reserve 
as to his proceedings; but there’s no relying 
upon a man in love, unless he wants you for 
some purpose. 

On the day the Minnie Jimps was_pro- 





in high spirits. He carried a large parcel in his 
hand; and, opening it with an air of exultation, 
spread upon the table a large piece of bunting, 
on which was wrought what appeared to be a 
cauliflower grafted upon a cabbage. 

“ Her favourite plant,” said Philip, tenderly, 
“It’s a water-lily. Our distinguishing flag. I’ve 
arranged a code of signals besides. The most 
complete system.” And he showed me a vast 
number of small flags rolled tightly ap together. 

Immediately after breakfast, on the following 
morning, we hastened on board, just, as Philip 
said, “to hoist our flag,” and, furthermore, to 
obtain some general information with regard to 
the remarkable manceuvre of getting under 
weigh, my friend having pledged his honour to 
appear off Ryde on the morrow. The vessel 
really looked in excellent order. The cabin 
was dry and clean, the stores were all on board, 
everything was in its place, as Mr. Stodger, 
who was still in charge, assured us; and, alto- 
gether, our prospects looked so clear, that we 
shortly afterwards dismissed the last-named 
gentleman, and determined to remain on board 
the whole day, and adhere to Bulkeley’s plan of 
finding out everything for ourselves, instead of 
listening to a mass of technical “ cram.” 

For nearly four hours we studied ropes, and 
sails, and every part of the vessel’s gear, and, 
as several yachts that had been moored about 
us got under weigh during the morning, we had 
an opportunit ‘ of watching the practical appli- 
cation of the hints suggested by the mysterious 
objects we had been examining. Philip’s spirits 
rose so high, that I had some difficulty in over- 
ruling his proposal to go out at once and try 
our speed against a saucy little cutter that 
dashed past us with an air of challenge, and 
hauled up direct for Ryde. , As, however, the 
duration of our cruise would be uncertain, it 
was resolved to postpone it till the morrow. 

In the evening, as we were sitting over our 
wine, arrived Mr. Batseye. His manner was 
extremely gentlemanly. 

“T have to apologise, sir,” he said, addressing 
Philip, whom he evidently regarded as the lead- 
ing spirit, “for appearing to interpose in a 
matter beyond my province; but may I inquire 
if the report that a reached me be correct, 
that you are preparing to go to sea inthe Minnie 
alone ?” 

- . My friend, sir, accompanies me,” said 
vilip. 

" Oi,” said Mr. Batseye, “so, of course, I 
apprehended. But, with regard to crew? I 
am fully aware of the intrepidity, shall 1 call it ? 
which characterises our young British yaclhits- 
men; still, excuse me, there is a point at which 
courage is lost in audacity, and I can apply no 
term less emphatic to that degree of hatdiliood 
which should take the Minnie to sea under the 
circumstances you er Let me beg of 
you to reconsider it. 1 can get you a couple 
—I would rather say three—smart, experienced 
fellows, and even ¢hex you will be short-handed.” 

I saw in Philip’s face that the appeal was un- 


nounced ready for sea, my friend returned home { successful. It was the dilliculty of the scleme 
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that supplied its greatest charm ; consequently, 
every sensible word from Mr. Batseye’s lips 
only served to confirm his determination. 

“TI believe, Mr. Batseye,” said Philip, “a 
man to ten tons is the usual thing. We are 
but twenty-five, and really we are not quite 
such novices as you seem to imagine. As for 
any difficult matters, we have Hopsetter.” 

“Why, according to the very rule you men- 
tion—one from which it is often necessary to 
depart—you will require,” said Mr. Batseye, 
“at all events, a boy.” 

“Humph!” said Philip, “a boy. Well, eh, 
Harry ?” 

“T shouldn’t mind a boy, provided he is a 
boy,” said I, stoutly. 

“ He—that is, the boy I should recommend 
—is, perhaps, one of the smallest you ever saw. 
You might have him on board,” said Mr. 
Batseye, carelessly, “whether you use him or 
not.” 

“Let the—the urchin,” said Philip, “be on 
board by nine bells to-morrow. We shall cer- 
tainly start at that hour.” 

“Nine o’clock, sir! Very good.” And Mr. 
Batseye, apparently smothering a smile, took 
his departure. 

The weather, next morning, was all that 
could be desired. The lightest imaginable 
breeze just crisped the glassy surface of the sea. 
It might, in short, have been a day expressly 
devised for such a light-heels as the Minnie 
Jimps. My friend was longer than usual over 
his toilet ; but, when he did appear, the effect 
was most gratifying. He was every inch, except 
the tail, the traditional British tar. His white 
ducks, as loose in one part as they were tight in 
another, revealed the shining tips—and only 
them—of his pumps. His blue jacket, with 
huge lappels, was very much thrown back. He 
wore no waistcoat; but a patent leather belt 
with a great gold buckle compressed his swell- 
ing waist, aimost, as he appeared to conceive, 
into slenderness. On his head was a naval 
officer’s cap with a deep gold band. 

“ What cheer, my hearty? How’s her head ?” 

Of course I made what novelists call a 
“suitable reply ;” after which we sat down 
gaily to breakfast, and, that over, collected our 
traps, not forgetting Hopsetter, and marched 
down to the landing-place. 

Mr. Stodger met us on the way with the pro- 
mised boy, whose sole appellation appeared to 
be “Toby.” He was very round and small; 
had a chubby, stolid face one felt inclined to 
smack, and seemed a good deal addicted to 
sucking his thumb. Mr. Stodger touched his 
hat, popped the baggage and the boy into 
the boat, and off we paddled towards the 
yacht. 

“ Cowes is all alive to-day,” remarked Philip, 
resting on his oar. ‘ What a lot of people 
walking! There must be something going 
on.” 

It certainly appeared so. Besides the people 
On shore, almost all the yachts had their little 
Party of spectators on deck, and many al- 





ready showed symptoms of getting under weigh. 
The windows and balcony of+the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Club-house were crammed with gazers. 

* T’ll be hanged,” said Philip, as we scrambled 
on to the yacht’s deck, and tied up the boat 
behind it, “if I don’t think they’re looking at 
us [? 

There was no doubt of it. The glasses, of 
which there were many, were one and all pointed 
in our direction, and as this notice, though flat- 
tering, was somewhat embarrassing, Bulkeley 
proposed that we should take it easy, and show 
ourselves in no hurry to be off, until the in- 
terest should in some degree subside. Accord- 
ingly, having stowed the boy in a corner out of 
the way, we sat down on the convex deck, and 
looked about us. 

“Her prow’s the wrong way,” observed the 
captain. ‘ We shall have to turn her round to 
get out.” 

“ She’ll come round by herself when we pull 
up the anchor. The tide’s going out,” replied 
the first lieutenant. 

“ Recollect, old boy,” said the senior officer, 
rather hastily ; “you pull the rudder the way 
you don’t want her to go. ‘The eyes of Cowes 
are upon us—confound them! It won’t do to 
come to grief just dere. What upon earth are 
they gaping at? I vote we go.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said his lieutenant, cheerily. 
“Go it is!” 

“ T’ll help you to wind up the anchor. Then 
I shall take the helm.” 

“Come along. I say, though, don’t we do 
something to the sails first ?” 

* What’s the good? We can’t sail till she’s 
loose.” 

“ By Jove, no, I forgot. Yo ho! Man the 
windlass !” 

A sort of “ch-chik” from the boy attracted 
our attention; but we continued our labour. 
Presently, without any jerk or sense of move- 
ment on our part, Cowes, the guzing multi- 
tude, the shipping, the distant heights, seemed 
to be gliding swiftly away. 

“ She’s loose!” shouted the captain. “The 
sail—the sail, Harry !” 

I darted to the mainsail—it was rolled u 
and covered with a piece of oiled canvas—and, 
long before I had got the latter off, we had 
swept past another yacht at anchor, so close, 
that we all but touched her. Some very 
strong language issued from the latter, and 
there were shouts from the shore; but we were 
far too flurried to attend to them. ‘The Minnie 
Jimps was away with us, and there was another 
vessel lying right in our course. Even Toby 
took his thumb out of his mouth, and was rush- 
ing forward, but Philip pushed him out of the 
way, and flew to help me with the obstinate 
fastenings of the sail. 

“The helm—the helm, Philip 

Philip bounded aft; but the Minnie scarcely 
acknowledged the guiding impulse. ‘There was 
a roar from the threatened vessel, answered, 
happily, by another close alongside, and Mr, 
Stodger leaped upon the deck. 
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“Lord bless my heart alive! Let go, sir! 
let go!” 

“ Let go what ? Where ?” 

Stodger dashed forward. Clank — splash. 
Minnie Jimps turned her sharp nose to the 
stream, and once more we rode in safety, 
though so close to the vessel astern that 
= dingey touched her, until hauled up along- 
side. 

“That was a close shave, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Stodger, drawing a long breath. “You 
Toby—what were you about ?” 

Toby took his thumb out of his mouth with 
a pop, but made no observation, and presently 
put it in again. 

“Next time, before you weigh anchor, Re 
your jib and mainsail loose, gentlemen; and I 
think, sir, you had better pitch that ere wolume 
overboard, and trust to Toby.” 

Toby ?” 

“He knows a thing or two, does that boy. 
a babby as he looks, you couldn’t hardly puzzle 
Min.” 

“ Couldn’t I,” said Philip, with profound con- 
t 


empt. 

Philip took up Hopsetter, and opening it at a 
venture, called to Toby, and asked him how a 
knot was made. 

“Which knot?” asked Toby. “ Single or 
double wall, single or double diamond, Matthew 
Walker, spritsail-sheet, stopper, or shroud ?” 

The “ Matthew Walker” was Philip’s selec- 
tion. 

“Unlay end. One strand round the rope, 
and through its own bight; next strand under- 
neath, through bight of the first, and its own 
bight ; third strand underneath, through both 
the other bights, and through its own bight,” 
said Toby, quick as lightning. 

Philip stood aghast. However, he quickly 
recovered his equanimity, and muttering, “ Mere 
memory,” threw down his book, and motioned 
Toby back to his corner. 

Ever since Mr. Stodger’s reappearance it had 
been evident that our proceedings had ceased to 
excite the smallest interest, even on board the 
vessel] with which we had so narrowly escaped 
collision. As the weather continued beautiful 
in the extreme, we determined, therefore, to re- 
commence our voyage, abating our pride so far 
as to accept a few hints from Mr. Stodger with 
respect to our first operations. 

Nothing, however, could induce Philip to 
consent to Stodger’s remaining on board one 
moment after we were fairly under weigh ; and, 
this little business completed, and the Minnie 
brought to the wind, Mr. Stodger took a reluc- 
tant farewell, with a parting caution not to keep 
her “too full;” to which Philip replied by 
pointing carelessly to the pump. 

‘Truly, this Minnie Jimps of ours was a flier! 
No sooner did her snowy sail catch the almost 
imperceptible breeze, than, leaning gracefully 
over, she was off like agreyhound. She flew past 
everything, stooping, and taking fresh bounds 
along the sea as though she saw in the dis- 
tance the glimmer of a cup. She obeyed 





the helm beautifully, the captain declaring 
he could steer her with a silk thread. Her 
speed, in fact, was her only fault: we were 
alongside and past other vessels almost. before 
we had time to avoidthem. Still the failing was 
a noble one. 

“This is something like sailing, isn’t it ?” 
said Philip. ‘ We shall be off Ryde in twenty 
minutes. Just get out our flag.” 

At the instant I caught sight of a black 
object just before us, on which tiny waves were 
breaking—a mud-bank. 

“Tsay—here! Hold hard! Buff!—Pluf! 
(What is it?) Pull Zo you!” 

“ «Luff, you mean,” said Philip; “ay, ay, 
sir, luff it is.” 

Luff it isn’t would have been better. The 
sail, jibbing, nearly sent me overboard ; so that, 
for a poem | I could not see what was passing, 
but I heard a gruff voice nearly under our bows 
sing out, 

“ Hollo, you! 
this? Cutter a—ho—o—oy ? 
thin’ but monkeys aboard ?” 

This must have been in coarse allusion to 
Philip’s hairy cap. 

In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we 
had all but stumbled upon the Charybdis of a 
dredging-machine. Our little dingey slightly 
caressed the rough side of the latter as we shot 

ast. 
, We kept further from the land, and, having 
now a clear field, skimmed gaily past the sunny 
slopes of Osborne without further misadven- 
ture. Here the breeze, light as it was before, 
fell yet lighter, and, in a few minutes, died en- 
tirely away. The Minnie Jimps, nevertheless, 
continuing her course for some time with almost 
undiminished speed, stopping at last quite sud- 
denly, as though the absurdity of going on 
without any wind had just struck her. The 
sails flapped idly to and fro. The water was 
like glazed writing-paper. It was a dead 
calm. 

*“ What’s to be done now ?” said Philip. 

We had run within a mile and a half of 
Ryde. A portion of Dabchick Villa was clearly 
distinguishable; and as, with the assistance of 
the glass, the eye of love could even discover a 
slender flagstaff on the corner of the roof, 
Philip resolved to inform Miss Pollinger of our 
vicinity, and accordingly hoisted, first, the dis- 
tinguishing colour. The cabbage, however, de- 
clined to expand in the still air; and having 
been presently hauled down, Philip chose three 
little sm from his signal-chest, and tying them 
one below the other, hoisted the whole. ‘These, 
being of lighter texture, blew fairly out, and we 
now watched the flagstaff with eager interest 
for a reply. 

A considerable pause ensued, and Philip was 
getting seriously uneasy, when up glided as 
white object like a laced nightcap. 

“The old lady,” said Philip, turning to me 
with great complacency, “is nodding by the 
lire.” 

Philip made the answering signal, whereupon 


Wot sort 0’ game do you call 
Isn’t there no 
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the nightcap descended. He then selected 

other flags, and so animated a conversation fol- 

lowed, that I, having no personal share in this 

flag-flirtation, lay down on the deck, and en- 

deavoured to go to sleep. I was aroused by the 

roll and dash of oars, strongly and regularly 
ulled, and an authoritative voice hailed : 

“ Yacht, there!” 

“ Hallo!” said Philip. 

“ Message from the Port-Admiral.” 

A twelve-oared barge dashed alongside, and 
the person who had hailed—an officer in full uni- 
form—demanded, 

“ What yacht is this?” 

“The Minnie Jimps, of Cowes.” 

“Tam directed by the Port-Admiral to ask if 
you are in distress.” 

“T think, sir,” said Philip, “you are the 
bearer of a very extraordinary question, espe- 
cially as I have not the honour of the Port- 
Admiral’s personal acquaintance; but if it would 
be any satisfaction to him to know that both my 
friend and I are in easy circumstances, I beg 
you will say so.” 

“You misunderstand me, sir,” rejoined our 
questioner, rather sternly, and standing up in 
his barge. “If you are neither in difficulty, nor 
an intimate personal friend of Sir Thomas Turn- 
pipes, what explanation have you to offer of the 
extraordinary communications you have been 
making to him, and which may probably at this 
moment be in course of transmission to the 
Admiralty? During this last half-hour, sir, you 
have been addressing remarks to the Port- 
Admiral which none but a lunatic——” 

“ Port-Admiral! Sir, I give you my honour, 

” 


“ Allow me, sir, to conclude. No sooner do 
you arrive off Ryde, than you make signal— 
(‘urgent’)—to speak the admiral. That dis- 
tinguished officer attends. Clerks are sum- 
moned, the telegraph is put in requisition, and 
the authorities at the Admiralty are warned 
that important communications may be ex- 
pected. Using the private government code of 
signals, you proceed with this inquiry, ‘ Darling, 
how is your naughty toothache? Sir Thomas, 
almost doubting the evidence of his senses, 
contents himself with simply replying, ‘ Un- 
intelligible” and awaits a second signal. 
What follows? ‘ How is the old cat’s temper? 
The Admiral ordered me to take his barge, 
~ seck an instant explanation of your con- 
uct,’ 

“TI have heard you to the end, sir,” said 
Philip, who, though greatly astonished, had 
recovered his usual self-possession, “and all I 
have to say in reply is, that I never entertained 
the remotest intention of signalling the Port- 
Admiral. My communications were addressed 
to—to a totally different authority.’ And 
Philip glanced anxiously in the direction of 
Dabehick Villa, which had just thrown out a 
hew signal. 

. “You will allow me, sir, to inspect your 
signal-book ?” said the officer, in a tone half- 
question, half-command. 


Philip assented, and handed him that work. 

“Is it possible, sir,” was the next ques- 
tion, “that you are not aware of the serious 
offence you are committing, in availing your- 
self of the government’s secret signals? How 
do you account for the possession of, this 
book ?” 

My friend at once replied that he had bought 
it of a Jew slopseller, of whom he had been 
making some trifling purchases, and who had 
produced it, with the corresponding flags, from 
a secret drawer, stating that it was a system he 
had himself invented. 

Our visitor could scarcely forbear smiling, 
but gave full credence to Philip’s ingenuous 
confession; and, taking with him the book and 
colours, pulled away. 

“So much for that adventure!” said Philip, 
throwing himself listlessly on the deck, and 
swinging his legs over the side. “After all, 
Harry, there is a novelty in these little mishaps 
that cools and refreshes one. Hallo!” he con- 
tinued, drawing up his legs, “ confound it. She 
is low in the water. I’m wet up to the 
knees.” 

“She must be a deal deeper than when we 
left,” saidI. “We had to climb up to get 
on board. Hark! Do you hear anything 
funny ?” 

“There’s a gurgling and washing. It’s 
down stairs. Here, you Toby, jump down and 
see what that noise is; and, while you’re there, 
look for my cigar-case.” 

Toby, however, merely squinted down the 
hatchway, and came back ; with his thumb, as 
usual, in his mouth. 

“ Well, sir, what’s the matter?” asked Cap- 
tain Philip. 

Toby did not answer till the question had 
been repeated; then, removing his thumb, 
quietly observed : 

“ She’s going down.” 

Philip started up. 

“Going down? Is there any water in the 
cabin ?” 

“ Better nor four foot!” was the alarming 
reply. 

“ Harry, this is serious. Bustle, bustle!” 

It was easy to say “bustle,” but neither of us 
had the most distant idea what step to take, ex- 
cepting only that single one which should bring 
us to the boat. 

“ And there’s wind a-coming,” croaked Toby, 
pointing to the distance, where a smart breeze 
was already tossing up a sea. “That dingey 
ain’t no use. In ten minutes there'll be a sea 
she can’t live in, with us three.” 

“You imp!” cried Philip, “what do you 
mean by talking and doing nothing, with the 
squall almost upon us ?” 

“ What canZJ do? I’mahurchin,” said Toby, 
and squatted down in his corner. 

I looked at Philip. He was pale, and gazing 
with a troubled expression at the augmenting 
sea, and the vessels which, in every direction, 
were hastily shortening sail. But he was too 





proud to speak. I spoke for him. 
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“Come, my lad,” I said, “I believe, after all, 

ou’re the hand for a shipin trouble. You must 

be pilot and captain—everything. Jump up! 
Here it comes !” 

“Allright. Bear a hand!” shouted Toby, 
springing up, throwing off his pea-jacket, and 
darting to the helm. He lashed it for a moment 
in a particular po then, flying at the sails, 
with voice and gestures incited us to certain 
manceuvres, which had just time to result in a 
close-reefed mainsail and storm-jib, when the 
squall was upon us. Prepared as we were, I 
still thought for a moment that all was over. 
Skilfully nursed by Toby, the Minnie did, how- 
ever, once more lift her labouring side, and 
the squall, for the moment, passed harmlessly 
away. 

“To the pump, both on you!” roared Toby. 
“ Work for your lives.” 

With some impatient directions from our ex- 
traordinary commander, we rigged the machine, 
and set hotly to work. 

“Tf she’ll float till T run her a mile nearer, 
we’re all right; but, look there, you swabs! 
Don’t you see that second jib towing over- 
board? Beara hand to haul it in! Look at 
that peak-halyard. Here, you Philip, catch hold 
of this a moment. Steady—so—steady !” 

Philip obeyed with a touching Gocility. That 
supreme disdain of all legislative enactments 
which characterises necessity, had reduced us 
both to a state of servility on which it is painful 
to dwell. Philip’s only hope was that Dabchick 
Villa might yet be unconscious of our humi- 
liation. As for me, I watched the enlarging 
chimneys of Ryde with gradually increasing 
gratitude; but the Minnie, losing her spee 
as she filled, pressed heavily through the water, 
and every time she dipped her sharp nose, 
seemed more disinclined to lift it again. Pump- 
ing seemed to make no difference; but the 
tyrannical Toby would not suffer a moment’s 
cessation of the toil, and I was labouring away, 
mechanically, when I was aware of a smart alter- 
cation behind me. 

Philip had the signal-halyards in his hand, 
and had been preparing to hoist his distinguish- 
ing flag, when the new commander fiercely in- 
terposed. : 

“ Tell’e you won’t. If the wind catches that 
*ere, she’ll turn turtle at once.” 

“ Turtle!” said Philip, “T ad 

The vessel gave a feeble lurch, and the water 
broke over her convex deck. 

“ She’s setilin’,” said Toby. “I wish we 
was half a mile nearer. But they'll piek us 
up. Haul up the boat. Steady, now, steady.” 

We obeyed, and reluctantly quitted the sink- 
ing clipper; Philip, as his last assertion of au- 
thority, hoisting his beloved cauliflower. Toby 
skipped over our backs, and seated himself com- 
fortably in the stern-sheets. 

“Take an oar, sir,” said Philip. 








“TI shan’t,” said Toby. ‘You'd be wanting 

to steer, and you don’t know nuffin about it, 
You and him must pull me, and you'd better 
look alive. Here’s the sea coming bigger and 
bigger! Out oars, I tell yer, and give her head- 
way!” 
Philip tugged like a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told terribly. He flung off his jacket 
and the dandy cap; and these Master Toby, 
with the utmost coolness, picked up and put on. 
To describe the airs the boy gave himself would 
be impossible. Alternately chaffing and bully- 
ing us, he certainly made himself ample amends 
for his previous silence and submission. 

We had not deserted the Minnie Jimps much 
too soon. Before we had struggled landwards 
more than five hundred yards, the winner of 
nineteen cups made a graceful gesture of fare- 
well, and with her sails set, and all her fabulous 
stores comfortably stowed, went quietly to the 
bottom. 

Once within the friendly shelter of the pier, 
the water smoothed rapidly, and we had time to 
take note that a large crowd had assembled to 
welcome us onshore. Their shouts might be 
already heard, and a waving of white handker- 
chiefs from a group in the centre brought the 
colour to my friend’s face. As we approached, 
we distinguished a Bath-chair, in which sat an 
elderly lady, while, beside the latter, stood a fair 
creature in a bonnet, blushing (as we perceived 
on landing) like a Provence rose. 

The last thing we saw of Toby was that 
youth being carried on people’s shoulders, es- 
corted by at least three hundred mistaken men 
and boys, who regarded him as a hero. 

We dined that evening—nay, on several sub- 
sequent evenings—at Dabchick Villa. The 
danger of our position had excited the sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Penquickle, and prepared her 
to receive us with amenity. A few weeks 
thereafter I found myself in the position of 
“best man;” Philip Bulkeley being reduced 
to that of bridegroom, conducting to the hy- 
meneal altar Seraphina Jane, ouly daughter 
of the late General Sir Kilpeck Pollinger, 
of Changaree Doll and Upper Brook-street, 
Baronet. 
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